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ABSTBACT 

The attitudes and opinions of Massachusetts 
legislators, aunicipal leaders, and educators regarding school 
finance refori reveal that school finance refora should ais for egaal 
educational opportunity. Future school aid reform should be a total 
prograa to provide aid to cities and tovns, gradually raising 
education's share to 50 percent state aid with certain programs fully 
funded* A legislative commission is asked to issue finance reform 
guidelines. Property tax assessment egualization, biannual 
educational program cost differential reports, local control over 
fiscal policy, and regionalized school districts are coucepts 
favorably recommended. The State Department of education is asJced to 
share more educational planning vith local districts and to require 
standardized financial reports. (Author/DH) 
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FOREWORD 



This report addresses the issue of finance reform for public school programs 
in Massachusetts. It shows that there L« a great need for such reform. The 
variation in fiscal support and effort for school districts across the Common- 
wealth is a major cause of inequality in educational opportunity. It is a varia- 
tion recognized by most respondents to the study. 

The question of equal opportunity in education is complex. Therefore we re- 
commend that this report be considered in conjunction with three other MACE 
reports; 

1. EFFECTIVENESS, EFFICIENCY, AND EQUAL OPPORTUNITY IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF MASSACHUSETTS (October, 1974). This study by 
the Governor's Commission on School District Organization and Collabo- 
ration provides information on steps needed to ensure that finance reform 
results in equalization of opportunity. Cex> c^^ 7^^^) 

2. HIGHER EDUCATION IN MASSACHUSETTS: A NEW LOOK AT SOME 
MAJOR POLICY ISSUES (June, 1973). This study by the Academy for 
Educational Development provides recommendations on planning and 
fei^'^ri9S»^A/v^^^^^^^^^^°" opportunity on the college and university level. 



3. MASSACHUSETTS TAXESr A FACTUA.L GUIDE TO FUTURE ACTION 
(December, 1974). This report by the Massachusetts Taxpayers Founda- 
tion described the realities of taxation and revenue raising that must be 
faced by all finance reformers, (t-/^ O^0*%(^(^} 

Failure to consider any one of these areas concurrently with the question of 
finance reform in education would be unrealistic and inimical to the best inter- 
ests of the citizens and taxpayers of Massachusetts. Equal opportunity should 
'exist on all levels of education. However it should not be at the expense of any 
one geographic or economic group. 

This report contains recommendations based on a careful survey of many poli* 
tical and educational representatives across the Commonwealth, It recognizes 
that finance reform is a political question and not just a matter of educational 
equity. The question is one of addressing the aspirations of all citizens as well 
as the legitimate hopes of educational leaders. This report, therefore, focuses 
on that dimension as a supplement to more specific reform proposals fromithe 
State Board of Education and other organizations* 

The conclusions and recommendations in this study are the sole responsibility 
of the project director. However, his efforts were aided immensely by the 
questions and ideas defined by an outstanding advisory committee. The Advisory 
Council on Education is grateful to the members of that committee for their fine 
service to the Commonwealth. 

We now offer this report to the General Court, the Governor, the Secretary of 
Educational Affairs, the state boards of education, and the general public as one 
of the "yardsticks" that can be used to analyze proposals for finance reform in 
education. In conjunction with the other reports mentioned earlier in this fore- 
word, this document can be especially useful to the Commission on Equal Edu- 
cational Opportunity. 




Ronald J. Fitzgerald 
Director of Research 



for the 

Advisory Council on Education 
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PREFACE 



This study was designed to sample attitudes and opinions concerning 
school finance from political and educational leaders across the 
state of Massachusetts. From this information and from findings of 
researchers and other existing studies we have attempted to develop 
recommendations which would lead eventually to a more equitable 
system of financing education in the state. 

In this study, "equity'* proved to be one of those things seen differently 
by different people. To some, the term meant a better distribution 
of existing resources - to others, the term implied extensive changes 
in the process by which the state identified and contributed to the cost 
of local public education. Few, if any, ideas or proposals had unan- 
imous support among educators, municipal officials, and legislators 
participating in the study. As a matter of interpretive synthesis, we 
have used the concept of ''equity" which implies fair and impartial 
dispersal of state aid to insure fair and impartial access to education 
for all young people regardless of their residence, 

Paul Cook, in the Preface to his MACE study on Mo^e^rnizmjg_Sc^o^ 

^£^^^E?ilS£^2iL^4H£2:ti2Il5L^SH^^Y«i?^ states that **the 

issue has become one of finding new ways to meet the responsibility 
to provide a system of public education that fairly responds to the 
needs of all young people and of the state itself. " Thc*t issue is still 
the germane one in the commonwealth and it is an issue that is only 
partially addressed by the question of school finance. Until that ques- 
tion is fully addressed and a reasonable solution evolved, the equity 
problem grows increasingly more complex since even the access to 
education is heavily influenced by where one lives. 

A number of people have played important parts in this study. Indivi- 
duals long active and deeply committed to the proper distribution of 
funds within the state to help bring a sense of fiscal equity in education 
volunteered to serve on an advisory committee. They continually chal- 
lenged me to insure that the quality of this study was high. Their ques- 
tions, suggestions, and encouragement was a source of strength through- 
out the study. My appreciation is genuinely extended for their help and 
support. 

My special appreciation goes to Charlotte Ryan. Charlotte has special 
expertise in the area of school finance and she gave extensively of her 
time and constructive criticism/encouragement to insure that the study 
did not become too narrow in its approach and in its conclusions. 
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Several people provided editorial and administrative support far 
beyond the call of duty. BilUe Howes and Alice Modrzakowski 
gave me much assistance in preparing data, typing drafts, hand- 
ling questionnaires and correspondence, and preparing the final 
copy. Their help was invaluable. 

Finally, many thanks are due to Allan Hartman and Ron Fitzgerald 
of the Advisory Council on Education. They helped in ways too 
enumerable to list to help bring together good advice and counsel. 

The scope of the completed study may appear to be broader than 
might have been handled using the most stringent standards of re- 
search technique. I have to acknowledge the limitations of the study 
and to accept the fact that those most intimately involved in the pro- 
cess of revising school finance in the state may criticize the findings 
and recommendations. The intent was, and is, to stimulate thought 
to insure that the resulting adjustments in the way in which we pro- 
vide equity to individual students is proper and just. Any other per- 
spective tends to be self-serving. 

Obviously, I assume full responsibility for the report of the study. 
If it serves any useful purpose in helping to make the conditions for 
education to take place a little better then we can find considerable 
satisfaction in its results. 

John E. Heffley 



Amherst, Massachusetts 
February, 1975 
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IHE_PRXDB_LEM 

In the early 1960s, a series of widely- read articles appeared 
in The Boston Glc)b£ entitled "The Mess in Bay State Education. 
The authors and researchers of the series, Ian Menzies and Ian 
Forman detailed the basic structural flaws which they saw in the 
public education process in Massachusetts. They cited a number 
of deficiencies, including the following: 

An archaic, inequitable formula of state aid which ranked- 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 47th among the states 
in state support of public schools. 

A heavy reliance on local property taxes to fund education, 
a reliance which meant that "the standard of education has 
become geared to the accident of geographic location. " 
That is, real estate - poor communities were unable to 
purchase the same level of educational services as wealthier 
communities. 

A large number of high school students enrolled in a so- 
called "general curriculum" which was neither flesh nor 
fowl; it prepared them neither for a job nor college. 

A failure to plan and coordinate for an intelligible and com- 
prehensive system of education, a failure endemic "since 
Horace Mann first gave public education here its impetus 
in 1838." 

A tradition of "every town for itself" which severely limited 
the possibility of state-c«)ordinated action. 



These deficiencies, along with a number of other conclusions 
added up to a simple indictment: Massachusetts education had 
failed to achieve either of the two most basic goals of schooling; 
quality education and equality of opportunity. 

The Glob£ series proved to be the catalyst to articulate a grow- 
ing concern about education in the state. In 1964, the state legisla- 
ture established the Willis-Harrington Commission to conduct an 
extensive two-year study of public education in the Commonwealth. 
From the Commission came a number of recommended changes which 
would have extensively altered the process and organization of educa- 
tion within the state. A number of the recommendations formulated 
by the Commission were enacted by the Legislature and agencies of 
the Commonwealth. Many of the recommendations went into legisla- 
tive committees and were never reported out, thus going unheeded. 
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In 1966, a major revision of the mechanism to provide state 
aid to education was effected. The General Court approved under 
Chapter 70 of the Laws of 1966, a process for state aid to educa- 
tion based upon a percentage equalization formula. The law was 
designed to provide reimbursement aid equal to about 35 percent 
of the total operating school costs in the Commonwealth, Indivi- 
dual cities and towns would receive varying percentages of state 
aid ranging from a minimum of 15 percent to a maximum of 75 
percent of their operating expenses, according to their ability to 
pay. This fo.-mula, by distributing state aid on a sliding scale and 
basing the percentage upon a community's equalized wealth, was an 
attempt to remove the inequities which exist between wealthy and 
poor towns. Under such a program, poorer towns would receive 
more state aid than wealthy towns. 

The intended effectiveness of the formula has never been com- 
pletely realized, however. The General Court has consistently failed 
to provide the necessary funds to fully reimburse cities and towns as 
provided by the law. Added to this problem of adequate funding and 
complicating the issue of true equalization between towns of substan- 
tially different fiscal capacity are the problems caused by the minimum 
and maximum limits established in the law. For instance, the state 
aid percentage may^ rise as high as 75 percent but jj^^ayjiot^ dec line be- 
low 15 percent. Thus, the poorer districts in the state can not receive 
more than 75 percent reimbursement and the most wealthy districts 
are guaranteed at least 15 percent. 

For the years 1973 - 1974, the following table illustrates the re- 
lative distribution of the '^school aid percentage** among the cities and 
towns ♦ 



Table 1 



School Aid Number of Cities 

Pierc^entag^e^ a^rid_Towns Jjua 

15.0 88 

15.1 - 30.0 49 

30.0 - 45.0 87 

45.1 - 60.0 110 
60.1 - 74. 9 16 

75.0 1 Sovirce: "Analysis of School 



Total 351 Aid to Massachusetts Cities 
and Towns" 

Department of Education - 
1973 / 74 
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While only one school district qualifies for the upper limit 
of 75 percent reimbursement, 88 cities and towns are entitled 
to 15 percent reimbursement, or the minimum. Thus one- 
quarter of the school districts (cities and towns), while possess- 
ing a high level of fiscal resources receive the 15 percent mini- 
mum reimbursement whether they have need or not. 

This guarantee of a 1 5 percent minimum has a significant 
impact on the process of seeking equity in state aid* The effect 
of giving the more wealthy communities reimbursement of 15 
percent is to minimize relatively the aid received by poorer school 
districts. As an example, Boston receives 57.8 percent of its 
reimburseable expenditures under the 1973-74 Chapter 70 entitle- 
ment. Movement toward any true sense of equalization is blocked 
by the fact that the state is also providing 88 communities, with 
high levels of local fiscal resources, school aid equal to 15 per- 
cent of their reimburseable expenses. (1) 

When the Glc)be^ articles were published over ten years ago 
Massachusetts was one of the wealthiest states in the nation based 
on per capita income. At the time, the state also ranked 47th 
among the states in state aid to education. Today, Massachusetts, 
which is still one of the wealthiest states in the nation if per capita 
income is used as a guideline, still ranks near the bottom in state 
aid to education. Effectively, only 24.2 percent of the total reve- 
nues required for public education is provided by the state. Table 2 
shows Massachusetts to be substantially below the national average 
of 43.0 percent for state aid to education. 

The low percentage of state aid is a direct result of continued 
reliance upon the local property tJix as the primary source of school 
revenues. And this reliance is a major factor in denying students 
access to the resources necessary for any legitimate claim to equal- 
ity of educational opportunity. / 



(1) See "Brief Amicus Curiae on Behalf of Massachusetts Educational 
Conference Board" in the case of Timilty v. Sargent (U.S. 
District Court, District of Massachusetts) Civil Action 
No. 71 -281 3 -G for a similar analysis of the state aid formula. 
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TABLE _2 



REVENUE 


SOURCES FOR I 


PUBLIC 




ELEMENTAKY 


and SECONDARY 


SCHOOLS 






r£dcral^ 


State 


Local _ 




14 




17. 6% 




16 8*/« 




20. 3% 


AflZODA 


7 4fftt 




54 1% 




• v« 


48. 8*/« 


34 9% 




6 7% 

V. f /f 


42. 1% 


51. 2% 






J*/. J 40 


57 4*ti 
^ « • ^ <0 


Oonnccttcut 


^ 1 'A 


23 


73 8^4 


Delaware 




M 7(^1 

**7. f /'» 


23 7fl 








8ft A<1 
00. %f 49 


jr lortda 


ft 7»A 


(k7 1 


34 2<!!L 

J^. C 4$ 








W Mm 

J J. U '9 






ft ft fto/« 


3 or. 




111% 


43. 3% 


45.6% 


Illinois 




40 Mm 


54 1% 
• 49 


Indiana 






62 2% 


Iowa 




35 3% 


59 7*1 




ft n^A 


31 4>!f« 


60 5^« 


Kentucky 


1 % Mm 


55 2<9L 


31 Mm 


Louisiana 




5 A n*!l 


30 tVm 


Aiainc 




35 Mm*. 


55 7%* 
f /0* 


Maryltind 


0. & /0 




4 A 7*** 


Massachusetts 


9. <• /O 


24 7% 


70 7*1 

f U. f «0 


Mxcnigan 


A Mm* 


5n Mm^ 


4 A 

^0 . V «0^ 


Minnesota 


^« • /• 


58 1 ^m 


37 1<7. 


JN^tSSlSSippi 




52 5% 


23. 0% 


Missouri 




35 Q9t 


5A A^m 
30. •! »0 


Montunu 




40- O^i^ 


51 5%« 


iNcorasKa 




20 ft*!i 




iNCva ua 


6 1*A 


41 8^« 


52 1% 


New Hampshire 




7 4<9a 


89 d^m 
07. V <f 


New JcT^cy^ 




28 7<5li 


65. 6% 


New Mexico 






19 6^v« 


XMew I oris 


4 Q% 


39 1% 


56. 0% 




10 5% 


68 7% 


20. 8% 


X>iortn uaKota 


Q 1 <1 


4 3 Q% 


47 Mm 


\jnXo 


7 i'J!. 


34 


5ft 5*^ 


(JKianonDa 


7« ^/t 


44 Mm, 


45 


Oregon 


^ let 


24 4tt 


7 1 5«1 

ft. ^ t9 


Pennsylvania 


o» 0 /• 


4Q 7C1 

^7t • /• 


4 3 5*1 


Rnode Island 


ft 1 






South Carolina 


Id. 0/0 


57 ACL 
3 • . *c 70 




wOull] iJdKOCa 


14 Q^/a 


1 3, 0% 


72. 0% 


^ cniiessec 


13 1% 


45. l^/« 


41. 8?t 


Tcxa 6 


J 1 « U /O 


47 5<tl 


41 5^ 


Utah 


ft 


5 A Mm 


35 0^« 


Vermont 


*>♦ 1 «0 


1 3 Mm 


AO 0^, 

OU. 7 3 


Virginia 


10.4% 


36. 7r# 


52. 8% 


Washington 


8. 7Vt* 


56. 5%* 


34. 8%* 


West Virginia 


12.5% 


57. 57» 


30. 0% 


Wisconsin 


3. 3% 


40. 0% 


56. 8% 


Wjoining 


11.1% 


36. 7% 


52.2r# 


TOTAL U.S. 


7. 5% 


43. 07# 


49. 5% 



Note: ♦Estimated 

Source: 

"Estimate of School Status, 

1973-74 
National Education Association 
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Much has been written and stated by the myriad of studies 
about the educational problems which are caused by inequities in 
the process of providing financial support for schools* Also, 
much has been written in an attempt to establish the premise that 
increased financial aid alone will not guarantee improved instruc* 
tional quality if factors relating to the process and organization of 
the educational establishment are unchanged* Simply stated, 
changes in fiscal policy alone will not cause schools in Massachu* 
setts to improve the quality of or to make more equitably available 
the improved educational resoiu'ces available to students. 

At the same time^ a continuation of inequities in school finance 
particularly when these inequities are transformed into inequities 
in the quality and amount of resources available to students and 
teachers, will perpetuate the problems of providing equality of edu* 
cational opportunity. Perhaps this point was best made in a work 
by John Coons and others in 1970 by saying that the poor should have 
the same opportunity that the rich have to prove that more resources 
(may) not improve education. It is imperative that any serious 
discussion of educational equity then start ^t^fji^tjnstancc with the 
questions surrounding the source and availability of financial re* 
sources. 

Expanding upon the issue raised above about the commitment on 
the part of the state toward improving the distribution and amount of 
funding available to the local school districts, one needs to look at 
the situation in Massachusetts at the present time. Table III shows 
the range of differences among selected school districts in the state 
in three areas - local capacity to raise funds for school expendi- 
tures, equalized school tax rates, and expenditures per pupil. 

These data demonstrate that large disparities do exist in J cal 
wealth, school tax effort, and levels of individual school systei^i ex- 
penditures. The differences between the highest and lowest indivi- 
dual district values are extreme. 



(2) This issue is discussed in John E. Coons, et al. ?jEi2i^^J^^}^]i 
and PuMi^JEducation. (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Belknap 
P7ess, 19foX 

(3) The information on highest and lowest communities in each in- 
stance is provided only for extremes. In many cases the com- 
munity is unusually. small or does not operate a full school 
program within the jurisdiction of a single or regional school 
district. 
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Given the continuing dependence on the local property tax to 
raise local revenue, the most significant variation appears in 

£9ii5li^Si.Y!^^JLl211^£L£?h2£L^^ This is the mea- 

sure of local ability to pay for schools used in Chapter 70 as it 
is now written. Variation in £|luali^ed^school tax rates and fvinds 
applied by local districts is also quite high, which tends to re- 
flect a synthesis of fiscal ability and local commitment to the 
funding of education. 

Disparities in local wealth are particularly important inso- 
far as they ^nll affect variation in tax effort and school spending 
at the local level so long as they are not offset by state support 
and/or financial intervention. Prior studies of school finance 
have consistently concluded that local wealth is the most impor- 
tant single factor affecting expenditures for education. Data avail- 
able from cities and towns in Massachusetts (Table 3) support this 
conclusion. There is a consistent pattern wherein equalized valua- 
tion per child exceeds the state average. The expenditure per stu- 
dent also exceeds state averages. Notable exceptions are the three 
major cities in the sample - Boston, Springfield, Worcester. In 
each case, local pressures and cost differentials have caused per 
pupil cost to exceed state averages, extensively in Boston and Wor- 
cester, moderately in Springfield, even though equalized valuation 
in each city is over twenty -five percent lower than the state average. 

In contrast to this situation, a more equitable process of public 
school finance would equitably reward a community in proportion to 
its own effort to provide good schools. This process would then 
break the tie between local wealth and educational offering, the tie 
by which the present school financing system binds some co.nmuni- 
ties to inferior schools while rewarding others with educational ex- 
cellence achieved in a relatively "painless" manner. It would be 
difficult to defend a state system where, for example, two districts 
have similar school tax rates but one provides substantially more 
per pupil spending as the other, or, two districts spend the same a- 
mount per pupil but one must levy school taxes at a higher rate than 
the other. Table (3) includes limited and selected examples, but they 
illustrate a pattern of inequitable disparities that affect individual 



localities in each state. 



(4) Similar conclusions and observations were afforded by a Research 
Report to the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston in 1970 by Steven 
J.Weiss, "Existing Disparities in Public School Finance and 
Proposals for Reform. " 
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Table 3 
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Throughout this report, the point will be emphasized that 
solving the problems of revenue raising and distribution alone 
will not make substantially equal educational resources avail- 
able to children. This position is not \inique for educators in- 
volved in researching school finance and its complexities have 
consistently taken this position. Joel S. Berke, in one of his 
most recent works, Answer£^o^Ine£\nty, speaks to this issue. 

"When scholars in the sixties examined the impact of state 
aid formulas and local finance provisions, frequently employing 
the concepts and methods of economics and political science, 
they found a series of significant defects. Equalization formulas 
were so diluted and the proportion of state funding was so low 
that property valuation repeatedly turned out to be the primary 
determinant of spending levels for elementary and secondary 
schools, despite the fact that most educational aid was nominally 
classified as equalizing. 

"The employment of public finance concepts and methods de- 
monstrated the rudimentary character of statutory measures of 
fiscal capacity, the measures that determine how much a locality 
might be expected to contribute from its own resources. The re- 
liance on property value per pupil made no provision for the far 
heavier demands on urban tax bases for general municipal ser- 
vices than on suburban or rural resources. Similarly, a better 
understanding of the productivity of different types of property had 
little impact on aid formulas. 

"Nor had much educational theory been incorporated into fund- 
ing schemes. The developing understanding that different types of 
pupils require different resources for effective learning was seldom 
linked to systems of resource distribution. While a number of state 
formulas had long distinguished between elementary and secondary 
school pupils, few states had come to grips through their general 
aid formulas with the particular needs of pupils with learning prob- 
lems or with special requirements such as the physically and men- 
tally handicapped, or of pupils in vocational programs. "^^) 



(5) Joel S. Berke, Answers to Inequity. Berkeley: McCutchen 
Publishing Corporation, 1974, pp. 3f 
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In a more localized sense, a recent study conducted by 
Paul W» Cook, Jr., for the Massachusetts Advisory Council 
on Education observed that it was overwhelmingly evident that 
fiscal measures alone, relying on a mix of state aid and differ- 
entiated incentives favoring poorer districts, will not cause ed- 
ucational resources available to children to approach equality. 
This does not say that fiscal measures are unimportant; they 
affect the average commitment level and the equity of the reve- 
nue and expenditure system. It would be difficult to sustain a 
policy of educational equity that was not supported by fiscal equity. 
However, "the educational leadership should redirect much of its 
effort to achieve equality of educational opportunity down a much 
simpler, more direct and more easily implementable route. That 
route is to mandate substantially equcil educational resources for 
the public school attending children in the state, regardless of 
where their parents may happen to live. "^^^ 

It would appear, therefore, that the final equity criterion of 
any educational system will not be found exclusively in financial 
distributions, though these are important. The final criterion will 
likely be found in two areas: 

One, in the uses made of education - who does what for 

whom, under what conditions, and with what degree 
of skill; 

Two, in the commitment of political and educationeil 

leaders that inequities in the process of education 
are to be eliminated and that the obvious discre- 
pencies between tax effort and yield on the one hand 
and educational needs and resources on the other are 
bridged. Commitment alone is not a valid criteria 
of equity within an educational system. It does con- 
stitute the necessary "first instance" ingredient, 
however, which enables the other steps to be taken. 
Lacking such commitment, the actions of political 
and educational leaders tend to be non-productive in 
this area. 



(6) Paul W# Cook, Jr. Modernizing School Governance for Educational 
Equality and Diversity. A Study for the Massachusetts Advisory 
Council on Education, Boston, September 1972, pp 80 f. 
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'^Throughout its history this Nation has stressed education as 
the primary means of guaranteeing every citizen an equal chance 
at obtaining the rewards of an open society. If educational oppor- 
tunities are unequal, then the American experiment in equality of 
opportunity must fail. The evidence indicates that we are .indeed 
failing. Nor is there any strong indication that we are about to cor- 



rect this failure. ^'^ ' 

The Commonwealth of Massachusetts, like the overwhelming 
majority of states in America, is annually helping to prove this ob- 
servation through the practice of permitting wide variance in the 
total resources available to the educational process. A multiplicity 
of studies in recent years have clearly identified the inequity prob- 
lems between the ability of wealthy communities to fund high quality 
school programs and the inability of other communities to provide 
basic skill instruction. 

Since 1966 the state of Massachusetts has had a system of finan- 
cial aid to schools designed to help reduce the reliance upon the local 
property tax as a source of school financing. This program, admin- 
istered through a complex formula in Chapter 70 of the General Laws, 
is designed to be equalizing • ie.> to channel more state revenue to 
poor districts than to wealthy ones. 

In actual practice. Chapter 70 aid • while designed to be equxl- 
izing and to reduce reliance on the property tax - is basically an 
iric<entive formula, based on local educational expenditures and, to 
complete the circle, these expenditures are determined by the wealth 
of the community. The wealthier communities can raise and spend 
more money per pupil than the poor ones. Thus, even though the poorer 
communities may qualify for a higher aid percentage, it is frequently 
applied to a lower per pupil expenditure. 

In general, studies concerning school finance in recent years 
have expanded upon the obvious disparities between community re- 
sources and have recommended changes in the method of allocating 
state aid for education. These recommendations have been in two gen- 
eral categories: 



(7) Alan K. Campbell, "Inequities of School Finance, " Saturday 
Review, Vol. LII (January 11, 1969) - p. -44 
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(1) Upward adjustments to the aid percentage in the Chapter 70 
formula, 

(2) Comprehensive tax reforms encompassing extensive adjust- 
ments in the state sales tax as well as the personal and cor- 
porate income taxes. 

Recent studies have provided much valuable research on the 
existing situation in financing public education within the state. 
Legislation resulting from these studies has not resulted in major 
changes in the state aid to education program, however. In the sev- 
eral cases where major adjustments were proposed the legislation 
was not enacted because the proposal was not politically attractive or 
substantial additional funding was required which the political leaders 
of the state could not support.* (See Note Below) 

It would appear, therefore, that a proposed change in the state 
aid program in education should be jointly evolved between £olitical_ 
and £duca]donal_ interests and should reflect sufficient changes in the 
process to insure genuine equalizing provisions. 

This study was proposed to look at the process of funding edu- 
cation in the Commonwealth. A comprehensive sampling of the atti- 
tudes and opinions held by educational and political leaders in the 
state would be effected and presented through the Advisory Council 
on Education. The resulting recommendations would then be distri- 
buted to legislators, the Depar"^ ent of Education, the Massachusetts 
Educational Conference Board, public tax reform groups, city and 
town officials and other interested groups for discussion and comment. 
The important facet in the design and conduct of the study would be the 
recognition that in the final analysis, the decision to significantly change 
state funding for education would likely be more of a political concern 
than an educational one and, therefore, the political needs, attitudes, 
and opinions of officials representing the cities and towns should be 
considered from the outset. 

From the beginning, the intent of the study would be to make the 
findings and recommendations of the study available to a legislative 
commission working on equalization of educational opportunity and to 
other interest groups planning alternative proposals for the funding of 
public education. The rationale for this approach was well-stated in 
the MACE study on modernizing school governance conducted by Paul 
Cook. 



-'fi Recent Majo^^I^jislatiye B ill s_ Relating to School Finance 
(Note)^^^ Session - Senat'e'^iTl '?5S,^nate BilllFS: 

1972/73 Session - Senate Bill 412, House Bill 1876; 

1973/74 Session - MTA Bill 
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"Massachusetts seems unintentionally to have done about all 
it possibly could to insure that cities and towns would have bad re- 
lationships with their school systems. In the school situation, cities 
and towns and school districts are responsible to essentially the same 
electorates^ since in the typical case> the city or town is the school 
district. Issues and officials for school and town appear typically on 
the same ballots or warrants. This tends to involve the non-parent 
group in school affairs more than would otherwise be the case, and 
the result is less support for schools. The school system has been 
given fiscal autonomy, which appears to mean that the school commit- 
tee can establish whatever budget it wants, and the resulting tax goes 
on the city tax rate, albeit as a separately identifiable item. Fiscal 
autonomy is of course generally perceived to be a strongly pro-educa- 
tion measure; probably - not certainly - it is, but is is clearly an ad- 
vantage often enjoyed at the price of harmonious relationships. Both 
in many of the cities and towns and in the Legislature^ it produces an 
annual conflict and acrimonious debate. 

Unless this institutionalizing of conflict between municipal and 
educational interests is clearly and skillfully addressed by the legis- 
lative leaders, in concert with the concerned interest groups, the lik- 
lihood of any real reform of the school aid system would appear to be 
remote. 

As a preliminary step in the process of collecting data from the 
political and educational leaders in the cities and towns, a questionnaire 
was developed and sent to state senators, state representatives, mayors 
or chairmen of boards of selectmen, and superintendents of schools 
representing ninety-six cities and towns. Included in the questionnaire 
was a number of areas designed to: 

(1) Sample existing thoughts about the present Chapter 70 dis- 
bursement formula and its strengths or weaknesses; 

(2) Pose general and specific questions related to the expectations 
for state assistance in the area of education; 

(3) Determine what educational programs and services should be 
funded in the school finance plan and for whom should these 
programs be provided; 

(4) Ascertain what the financial needs of schools will be in the near 
and long range future and what financial assistance would be 
required - considering the needs for other governmental services 
and the financial ability of the state; 



(8) Cook, 0£._Cit., p - 13 
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Sample opinions on what actions might be possible in the 
near future for changing the existing state funding proce- 
dures; 



(6) Determine what attitudes and opinions might exist concerning 
the areas related to the funding of education - i. e, , how might 
educational resources be converted into the most efficient and 
effective learning processes. 



In addition to the questionnaire, personal interviews were con- 
ducted with a sampling of individtials having a vested interest in the 
funding of education in the state. The scope of these interviews was 
originally to be similar to that for the questionnaire but pursued in 
greater depth. Early analysis of the questionnaire returns, however, 
caused a slight alteration of this intent. The single issue which ap- 
peared to be of greater concern to both educational and political leaders 
than to the question of funding alone was over the quality of what the 
schools were doing. 

The quality of public schools - which is to say the degree to 
which valid educational results are being achieved - was a high level 
concern to over 70 percent of the respondents. Put another way, over 
80% of the same respondents listed the achieving of educational results 
for all children as one of the most important issues existing in the schools 
today. This ranked ahead of many of the more popularized issued being 
discussed regularly in the media - i.e.. 

Public involvement in schools 
Behavior of youth - in and out of school 
Racial and minority group issues 
Funding of education 

Education of youngsters with special handicaps 
Efficiency of school operation 
Quality of teaching staffs 

In addition, the perceived quality of education was not totally 
equated to the quality of the schools. For instance, to the following 
selected points of view, a high percentage of the respondents indicated 
high degrees of support: 

(a) The quality of education a child receives is a product of the 
quality of life of the whole community - not just the quality 
of his schools. (Eighty percent of the respondents supported 
this concept. ) 



(9) A copy of the questionnaire along with a more extensive discus- 
sion of the methods used in this study are included in Appendix A. 
Tabulated results of the questionnaire are included in Appendix C. 

^0 
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(b) Equal educational opportunity requires local commitment to 
the interests of each student more than it requires money, 
(Over seventy-four percent of those responding to the ques- 
tionnaire supported this concept. ) 

(c) Equal educational opportunity requires unequal allocation of 
funds to local school districts. (Over sixty-eight percent of 

the respondents indicated a high level of support to this concept. ) 



Given this degree of interest and concern by all groups, it was 
decided to alter the focus slightly to concentrate on this issue. Inter- 
views were then scheduled with thirty-seven individuals across the 
state to discuss in more depth the relationship between allocation of 
funds and the problems connected with transforming financial re- 
sources into educational results. (10) 

From the responses to the questionnaire and the interviews, it 
is possible to evolve some recommendation for further study and 
possible implementation. It should be noted that this is one of the 
first times that attitudes and opinions were actively solicited from 
political leaders and educators in cities and towns across the state* 
The interesting element connected to the tabulation of results was 
that the gradients of differences on many items were similar regard- 
less of the constituency of the respondent - be it Boston or a small hill 
town in the Berkshires. 



(10) Additional information concerning the interviews and a sample 
"interview focus" form are included in Appendix A. 
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OBSERVATIONS 

The topic of school finance in the 1970s brings forth many dif- 
ferent responses from different people. To the academician or to the 
fiscal reformer, the topic is of continuing concern as a pressing issue 
in educational research and just esoteric enough to remain outside the 
normal domain of the layman. To the educator, the topic is one of 
frustration since there is much talk of fiscal reform and yet school 
districts remain caught without reform in a cycle of inflation, in- 
creasing costs, and new demands for additional services, with a les- 
sening of public enthusiasm and support for the schools. 

To the layman, the topic is almost too difficult to comprehend 
since it is not easy to speak of school aid reform without resorting to 
terms designed for the specially initiated few. Terms like ^'equalized 
valuation per capita", "fiscal capacity", "revenue per child in average 
daily attendance", "power equalizing", and "local revenue yield for 
education " fill nearly all books, articles and studies devoted to the 
subject. It is almost as if the. topic has been declared "off limits" for 
discussion or understanding by the public and even many of the public 
servants in the various cities and towns. 

One of the goals of the survey administered and interviews con- 
ducted in this study was to sample the attitudes of school administrators, 
legislators, municipal and town officials, and laymen concerning the 
process of education In Massachusetts and the methods by which it is 
financed* A deliberate attempt was made to insure that the questionnaire 
items and interview questions were posed in a form that would not be 
overly confusing to the respondents. From the sampling, we can draw 
some interesting conclusions. 

We started our study with assumptions that legislators and muni- 
cipal officials might share the concern of educators about the relatively 
low percentage of state aid provided by the state to cities and towns to 
finance local public education. The question as to whether the responsi- 
bility for education belongs to the state or local government has tradi- 
tionally been resolved in that such responsibility resided with the state. 
This responsibility is one of those "powers not delegated" to the federal 
government by the Constitution and therefore reserved as a function of 
the state* In Massachusetts, the state legislature, in the absence of 
specific constitutional mandate, has final authority over the financing of 
public education* 
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Through a series of legislative actions, the responsibility 
for education has been delegated to locally elected school commit- 
tees* The fact remains, however, that the fiscal powers of school 
districts are strictly controlled by the state and it is the state that 
guarantees that the city councils and town meetings must appropriate 
the full amount requested by local school committees for the annual 
budgets which are required to operate the public schools. Addition- 
ally, and in a pure sense, local school districts may be altered, 
consolidated, or abolished by the legislature* The elected state 
representatives have the ultimate responsibility for the quality of 
education in the state* The legislature may have delegated this re- 
sponsibility to local school districts but courts have consistently held 
that the state cannot abdicate its obligation to provide equal access to 
education for all its citizens* 

In a collective sense, the states continue to acknowledge and 
affirm this responsibility* The National Legislative Conference 
unanimously adopted in 1972 a statement of policy in this area* 

''Brown v* Board of Education set the stage for a new era of 
thinking as to the availability of certain fundamental rights to all citi- 
zens on equal terms* The case was based on two important assump* 
tions: 

(1) Education is perhaps the most important function of state 
and local government; 

(2) It is doubtful that any child may succeed in life if he is 
denied the opportunity of an education. 

The decision made it plain that there is no compelling state interest 
which will justify any radically discriminatory policy in public educa- 
tion* 

Today, almost twenty years later, a new challenge is before the 
public and the courts « a challenge with ramifications as far reaching 
as those initiated by the Brown ruling* The courts ^re now being asked 
to consider the proposition that education is a fundamental personal 
right, protected by the state and being asked to rule that the present 
syi^tem of elementary and secondary educational financing, which is 
conditioned on the wealth of a child's parents and neighbors, is unlaw- 
ful. 
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**The National Legislative Conference affirms the principle 
that all states have an obligation to provide an equal educational 
opportunity and quality education to all children attending public 
schools within their jurisdiction* We are in agreement with the 
principle established in Serj^ano^Vy^Priest that the quality of a stu* 
dent's public elementary and secondary education should not be 
dependent on the affluence of his parents or school district* Regard- 
less of future court actions^ we believe the principle established by 
Serrano^ so far as public education is concerned, is essentially rea* 
sonable and equitable and ought to serve as a policy objective for 



The state of Massachusetts provides less than thirty percent 
of the revenue required to support public education in the state* 
Local communities are required to raise about seventy percent of 
these annual revenues, primarily through the local property tax* 
Only four states (Connecticut, Nebraska, New Hampshire, and South 
Dakota) provide smaller percentages of state aid to local communities 
and school districts (See Table 2)* 

While concern was expressed over the state's relatively low 
contribution to the financing of education and over the effectiveness 
of the existing program for reimburseable state aid, equal concern 
was also expressed over the quality and access of education to all 
students* When asked to what extent the existing school aid program 
was meeting the goal of helping to provide adequate state support for 
local education, less than six percent of the respondents indicated that 
they believed the existing program was meeting this goal* 



(11) Peport of the National Legislative Conference Special Committee 
on Ssjhool Finance, Adopted unanimously on August 3, 1972, by 
the National Legislative Conference at its annual meeting in New 
Orleans, 
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Chapter 70 school aid is designed to help provide adequate 
state support for local education* In your opinion^ to what extent 
is the aid program meeting this goal? 

To a great 





Not at all 








Extent 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Superintendents 


13 


45 


32 


2 


1 


Representatives 


3 


31 


24 


6 


«k 


Senators 


1 


9 


10 


1 


«k 


Municipal Officials 


7 


18 


18 


2 






24 


103 


84 


11 


1 



N 



223 



10.76% 46. 19% 37. 67% 4. 93% 0.45% 
56,95% 5,38% 



In this same general area of questioning* when asked the rea«» 
sons as to why the existing aid program was not meeting its designed 
goal over half of the respondents indicated their belief that a lack of 
full funding was responsible and/or that weaknesses existed in the 
present program. 



If, in your opinion* the existing school aid program is not 
meeting its designed goals, which of the following conditions might be 
responsible for this? (Note* IS. 92% of the questionnaire respondents 
indicated that Chapter 70 aid was not meeting its designed goals. ) 



(a) 
(b) 
(c) 

(d) 



Lack of full funding of 
Chapter 70 



Sugt. 
61 



Weaknesses of the pre- 
sent funding program 
(i.e. , Chapter 70) 

Other factors 

N = 176 



Inadequacy of equaliza- 
tion in property valuation 34 



43 



18 

31 
24 



Sexu MO_____jrotal£ 

5 24 108 61.36% 

14 25 104 59.09% 

9 14 90 51.14% 

5 2 20 11.36% 
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While concern for this area of funding was expressed, an even 
higher concern was registered over steadily increasing local 
school budgets (i, e«,over 80 percent of the respondents identi- 
fied increase of local school budget • a high level of concern 
in their area of constituency* 



In general, what is the level of interest over the following 
issue concerning schools in recent elections within your area or 
constituency? 

High Level 
Low Level Considerable 





Not a concern 




Cone 


em 


Increase of school budget 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


Superintendents 


5 


13 


33 


43 


Representatives 


4 


7 


29 


26 


Senators 




3 


2 


16 


Municipal Officials 


4 


4 


14 


23 




13 


27 


78 


108 



N - 226 5.75% 1 1.95% 34.51% 47.79% 

82. 30% 
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The issue which emerges here is a reflection of both the 
political realities and frustrations associated with school finan- 
cing. If education is seen as an important function of the state 
and there is no demonstrable full commitment on the part of the 
state to fund the performance of that function, then local commun- 
ities are forced to raise the necessary funds from local taxes. 
This matter is serious in Massachusetts and is common to all 
states as observed by Joel Berke. 

**The signs are unmistakable that the squeeze between rising 
costs and lagging educational revenues has finally caught up with 
many public elementary and secondary schools. Overall growth 
in expenditures, for example, has outrun the growth in the econo* 
my as a whole; during the last decade, education has averaged a 
10. 3 percent annual growth in expenditures while the Gross National 
Product has averaged just under 7 percent annual increase. When 
measured against the growth rate in per capita personal income per 
pupil educational expenditures are nearly three times greater* 
Finding the revenues to cover these expenditures has required in- 
creasingly more effort on the part of taxpayers. In 1961# state and 
local revenues averaged 4.0 percent of total personal income. In 
1971/72 the comparable figure was 5.4 percent. As a result of these 
trends, rates of expenditures increase are no longer automatically 
matched by concomitant growth in revenue. 

What makes this fiscal situation most alarming, however, is 
that, even if enlightened citizens groups, voters, and politicians 
succeed in raising more money for the schools, a significant crisis 
will still exist. We are faced with far more than a failure to provide 
adequate funds to support our schools in the style to which they have 
become accustomed. We are also confronted with a crisis in the 
equity and efficiency with which educational revenues are raised and 
distributed. In virtually every state in the union, systems of finance 
do not allocate resources in proportion to need; they are regularly 
providing less money to the school systems that face society's most 
costly and challenging educational tasks. In short we face a double- 
edged dilemma: a failure to provide adequate revenues in many school 
systems, and an inability to raise and allocate revenues efficiently and 
equitably. (^2) 



(12) Joel Berke, Op. Cit. , p. 8 
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The broad questions about the quality of educational pro- 
grams also emerged as a persistent area of concern. In every 
item on the questionnaire concerning "quality" of education or 
access to "equal" educational opportunity, the responses indi* 
cated overwhelming (i. e, , over two -thirds of the respondents 
reflecting a common reply) adherence to the idea that quality of 
equity was a high priority. Examples would include the following 
items and responses: 





Strongly 


Mildly 


No 


Mildly 


Strongly 




Support 


Support 


Opinion 


Oppose 


Oppose 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Equal educational op' 












portunity requires 












local commitment to 












the interests of each 












student more than it 












requires money. 












Superintendents 


42 


29 


4 


7 


10 


Representatives 


26 


29 


3 


4 


4 




5 


11 


J 


2 




xviunicipai. \jzziciais 


13 


11 


7 


13 


1 


Totals 


86 


80 


17 


26 


15 




38. 39% 


35. 71 % 


I, 3970 


11.61% 


6.70% 




74.10% 




18.31% 










High Level 




Low Level 




Considerable 




Not a concern 




Concern 




I 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Quality of schools - 












educational results 












being achieved 












Superintendents 


3 


6 


29 


44 


12 


Representatives 


1 


6 


12 


20 


27 


Senators 






2 


6 


13 


Municipal Officials 




3 


15 


10 


17 


Totals 


4 


15 


58 


80 


69 


N-226 


1 . 77% 


6. 64% 


25.66% 


35.40% 


30. 53% 



8.41% 65.93% 
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The response to the question raised here brought forth an 
interesting perspective. While almost two-thirds of all respon- 
dents indicated that the achievennent of educational results was a 
high level of concern, both legislators and municipal officials 
reflect a higher percentage interest than educators. 

Percentage Indicating 
Qu es^ionnai re_G ro^£^ H Igh Level of Concern 

Superintendents 59» 57% 

Legislators 75. 86 

Municipal Officials 60. 00 



At issue here is the growing concern by all elements of the 
communities that the schools should be more "accountable" for 
the way in which public funds are expended in the educational pro- 
cess. None of the individuals we interviewed would go to the ex- 
treme of saying that the schools should guarantee results* However, 
a wide spread concern was that the schools should make a more con- 
centrated effort to insure that some reasonable "minimum" level of 
results - particularly in the area of basic skills - was achieved. 

Strongly Mildly No Mildly Strongly 

^^g£ort Supp o rt_ P£!£4?i?_ QgBPJ _ 9Bj£P,f £ ^ 

1 3 4^5 

The quality of education 
a child receives is a pro- 
duct of the quality of life 
of the whole community - 
not the quality of his 
schools alone. 



Superintendents 


33 


41 


2 


12 


5 


RepresentatLves 


22 


34 


4 


4 


2 


Senators 


12 


9 








Municipal Officials 


16 


13 


5 


11 





Totals 83 97 11 27 7 

N-225 36. 89% 43.11% 4.89% 12.00% 3.11% 

80.00% 15.11% 
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Our interviews with individuals both in and outside the edu- 
cational community uncovered some problems of definition in this 
area of '^quality of educational programs" or '^equal educational 
opportunity**. In almost every case, definitions tended to reflect 
value judgments on the part of respondents more readily than pre- 
cise understandings as to what elements went into "'quality*' educa- 
tion or what constituted equal access to '"quality" education. The 
word "quality" itself was a difficult word to define. Though it 
carries a favorable connotation to most people, it is ambiguous 
and encompasses many complicated concepts. 

Despite millions of dollars having been expended in educa- 
tional research over a period of years, a lack of experimentally 
proven data on the learning process has afforded skeptics and cri- 
tics of modern education to assert that more money for school does 
not necessarily mean better education. What is needed, one hears, 
is a commitment to quality and excellence in all that we do. 

John Gardner, in his 1961 effort entitled Excellence: Can_ 
We_B_e_Eq\ml_a^nd_Exc^ provides perhaps the definition 

which reflects the consensus of respondents to the questionnaire 
and of the individuals which we interviewed, 

"Our kind of society demands the maximum development of indivi- 
dual potentialities at _e ver^ j£vel _of_ a/biUty^ 

The goal of the American educational system is to enable every 
youngster to fulfill his potentialities regardless of his race, creed, 
social standing or economic position. 

The traditional democratic invitation to each individual to achieve 
the best that is in him requires that we provide each youngster with 
the particular kind of education which will benefit him, " 
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Our study tended to uncover some, attitudes among the re- 
presentatives and municipal officials that seemed almost contra- 
dictory at times. On the one hand, individuals and groups 
expressed the position that schools had received preferential 
treatment in Massachusetts for a number of years. In their view 
more money for the schools without some appropriate sense of 
control over how the funds might be used would be a mistake and 
would not, in itself, help to rectify any proven situation of need 
in Massachusetts. As an example of this point, consideif'the re- 
sponses on the following question. 



The cost of providing public services tends to rise at a faster level 
than the public funds readily available for distribution. Inji_0!?£. 
opinion, what is the levd of competing demand for tax resources 
between schools and other municipal services within your area of 
representation? 

Sup_t. Re2. S^en^_Mun.jOff._Tot£ls_%^ 

(a) competitive, priori- 
ties established by 

public 7 7 3 2 19 8.44 

(b) competitive, prior- 
ities established by 

municipal officials 17 1 3 9 3 42 18.67 

(c) competitive, schools 

receiving priority 40 26 6 35 107 47.56 

(d) competitive, schools 

not receiving priority 5 - - - 5 2. 22 

(e) low level of competi- 
tion between schools 

and other services 24 20 3 5 52 23.11 

N - 225 



Of special interest here is the response of the different groups. While 
40 of 93 superintendents (43. 01%) agreed that the level of competing 
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demand for tax resources was competitive, with schools receiving 
priority. 24 of 93 (25. 81%) felt that there was a low level of com- 
petition between schools and other municipal services. At the same 
time, 35 of 45 municipal officials (77.78%) felt that schools were 
receiving priority in the competition for public funds and only 5 of 
45 (11.11%) expressed any conviction in the theory that a low level 
of competition existed. 

In our interviews concerning this issue, we asked whether giving 
more funds to the schools would result in better education. Of the 
37 people we interviewed, only 1 3 expressed any confidence that this 
would result unless a stronger sense of efficiency and ''accountability'* 
was fostered upon the schools. ^) The most prevalent comment 
stated in this area was the belief that additional funds to the schools 
would most likely result in higher teacher and administrative salaries 
along with the purchase of many »*frill" items, such as excessive audio- 
visual equipment. The concern stated was that more money for the 
same services and staff would not automatically result in better schools. 
What would be needed woxild be a better process to determine how the 
money would be spent as well as a better way established to let the 
public know how school funds were being spent. 



(13) In a related study conducted in 1974 as part of the annual Gallup 
Poll of Public Attitudes Toward Public Education, when a repre- 
sentative sample of the American people was asked if doubling 
school expenditures would make a great deal of difference in 
student achievement, only 39 percent said yes. 

Forty-eight percent of the people said the additional expense 
would make little of no difference. Thirteen percent didn*t know 
if there Wo\ild be any difference. 

This attitude is from the same sample which, in another part of 
the Poll, generally gave schools above average marks for the way 
they were operating. Sixty four percent of public school parents 
gave the schools an 'A'' or ''B'» grade, with another 24 percent 
grading schools at ''C" or average. Additionally, 62 percent of 
parochial school parents and 57 percent of adults without school 
age children gave schools an average or above average score. 
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This concept of public access to internal school information 
has received extensive publicity but it is not a new idea. In 1970 
a study conducted by Joseph M. Cronin in collaboration with the 
Massachusetts Advisory Council on Education proposed that parent 
groups and school councils ought to be shown each year a profile 
of their schools resources and performance. They are entitled 
to this information which could be presented on an easily -prepared 
form which might include information to answer the following ques- 
tions: 

(1) How many teachers are in the school? 

(2) How many years of experience, in local schools and else- 
where do they have? 

(3) How many are new, how many tenured compared to the 
system average? 

(4) What special programs are allocated to or conducted by 
the school, and what aides and extra staff have been made 
available? 

(5) To what junior high or high schools have recent graduates 
gone and with what results (e. g*, known dropout rates, 
college acceptances)? 

(6) What are the test scores for each grade or level, by sub- 
ject or skill areas, and with what patterns or special weak- 
nesses, successes, or problems? 

(7) What are the schools expenditures for: 

(a) teachers and counselors, 

(b) custodians, 

(c) books and materials, 

(d) repairs and alterations, 

(e) special staff, and 

(f) lunches 

(8) What are projected enrollments for the next three years? 



These data, not readily available in a convenient form, actually need 
to be shared and discussed with parents who then can help develop 
and support constructive programs of action. Each business firm 
has an end of year balance sheet. The cry for accountability in edu- 
cation is a plea for forthright reporting. Otherwise, the parent groups 
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and school councils may well withdraw their confidence and support. 

In a similar vein, the Governor's Commission on School Dis- 
trict Organization and Collaboration recently issued its report which 
calls for a regular program of public disclosure. Under this model, 
each public school district should organize its resources and collabo- 
rative activities to provide its constituents with the following informa- 
tion. 

A, A results -oriented school management program characterized 
by needs assessment, goal definition, careful consideration 
and selection of action or program alternatives (so-called pro- 
gram budgeting), long-range planning, meaningful opportunities 
for informed involvement of students and other citizens in deci- 
sion-making, and systematic use of evaluation techniques. 

B, A level of economy in school operations that is explained annu- 
ally for the past fiscal year through a published and widely dis- 
tributed report on cost comparisons ^with other districts of 
similar size and organization categories utilized in reports of 
the Massachusetts Teachers Association. Such an annual re- 
port should include at least the following: 

(1) Ratio of full-time certified staff members or staff-member 
equivalents (including aides in differentiated staffing pro- 
grams where the number of certified teachers has been 
reduced) to full-time students (two half-day students count- 
ing as one full-time student, etc. ). 

(2) Total expenditure per full-time student in 

(a) 1000 accounts (central administration) 

(b) 2000 accounts (instruction) 

(1) salaries supporting instruction 

(2) all other instructional expenses 

(c) 3000 accounts (non- instructional service) 

(d) 4000 accounts (operation and maintenance) 

(e) 5000 accounts (fixed charges) 

(f) 9000 accounts (cooperative programs) 

(3) Staffing and expenditure comparisons among schools in the 
district in terms of disclosing local equalization and specia- 
lization of resources. Also, it could include such additional 
explanatory remarks as seem appropriate to the school com- 
mittee with jurisdiction. (^5) 



(14) Joseph M. Cronin, 0£gajiizj^n^aj^ 

Boston, Mass. Advisory Council on Education, Oct. 1 970, p.r03 

(15) The Governors Commission on School District Organization and 
Collaboration. Effectiveness, Efficiency and Equal Opportunity in 

the Public Schools of Massachusetts, MACE Report, Oct. 1974 
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There was also a strain running through the questionnaire and 
especially in the interviews that all children cannot be educated equally 
with a straight line equality of fiscal resources, (^^^ In the question- 
naire, this position was best expressed by the response to the following 
question. 



Strongly 

Equal educational oppor- 
tunity requires unequal 
allocation of funds to local 
school districts. 

Superintendents 54 
Representatives 21 
Senators 12 

Municipal Officials 1_3_ 

Totals 
N-226 



Mildly No Mildly Strongly 



21 


9 


7 


3 


22 


3 


13 


7 


5 


1 


3 




7 


11 


11 


3 



100 55 24 34 13 

44. 25% 24. 34% 10.62% 15. 04% 5. 75% 
68.59% 20. 79% 



(16) In 1972, the Massachusetts legislature passed into law a compre- 
hensive special education law (Chapter 766 of the Acts of 1972). 
The law requires all cities and towns to carefully look at the manner in 
which students with special needs were being educated. In general, it 
had been established that **past development of special education programs 
has resulted in a great variation of services with special needs*' and that 
**past methods of labeling and defining the needs of children have had a 
stigmatizing effect and have caused special educ;^tion programs to be over- 
ly narrow and rigid. 

The law became effective on September 1, 1974. From that time 
cities, towns, and regional school districts are required to meet the spec- 
ific provisions of the law and to develop adequate programs within a rea- 
sonable period of time for ALL persons of ages three through twenty one 
who have not attained a high school diploma or its equivalent. 

The new law has massive implications - both educationally and fi- 
nancially - for local school districts. However, the full publicity and 
impact of this law was only beginning in the spring of 1974 when our ques- 
tionnaire was administered. The full consequences of the law were better 
understood during the period of our interviews and probably accounts for a 
stronger awareness of the problem of different costs for any special pro- 
grams among this group^ The problem of special needs for special students 
was a focal point of discussion in our interviews and the full understanding 
of the higher costs was keenly understood and appreciated. 
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Simply stated, children with special learning deficiencies 
caused by social or cultural deprivation or mental or physical in- 
capacities can not always be served well in traditional school pro- 
grams. And, the school programs geared to the needs of these 
students cost more than regular programs geared to students without 
any particular learning problems. In our interviews, the question 
was posed as to whether the state aid program in Massachusetts ade- 
quately measured or compensated for these higher cost programs. 
With the exception of several areas of limited categorical aid pro- 
grams (Special Education, Occupational and Vocational Aid) funded 
on a straight percentage reimbursement basis, the general concep- 
tion was that the state aid program did not adequately measure or 
£omgens^at£ the differing educational needs. The suggestion heard 
most frequently was to provide proportionately more funds to school 
districts with large numbers of high cost students. 

The phrase ^'proportionately more funds** presents a broad 
spectrum of problems to anyone who desires to translate that into a 
specific program of fiscal action. There are essentially three ways 
in which school districts may receive additional funding for high cost 
students. 



(1) High cost students are identified according to some clearly 
defined categories and additional financial support is provided 
through the general aid ftmd. This may be through a system 
of pupil weighting or through some process of per pupil stipend. 
This can be either through reimbursement of costs or in so- 
called "front-end" money which anticipates the educational costs. 

(2) Categorical aid programs can be established to reimburse school 
districts at some pre-determined percentage amount for legitimate 
expenses incurred in high cost programs. 

(3) The state can recognize the extra cost aspect of such programs 
and assume the costs for properly identified students and programs. 
This process might be appropriate when the state mandates a min* 
imum standard for such a program. 

The many court cases of the late 1960s concerning school financing 
were based upon the premise that a child's education should not be 
contingent upon the wealth of the school district in which the stu- 
dent resided. In those cases, ^^^) 

17) The Most significant of these cases would include Mclnnis v. Olgilvie 
293 F.Supp. 327 (N. D. 111. I 968)), a challenge by inner-city (Jfticago residents 
to the method of financing education in Illinois;and which was one of the first 
cases to raise the issue of educational need as a factor in determining the doc- 
trine of equity; Serrano v. Priest (96 Ca. Kept. 601 , 487p. 2nd 1241 (1971)), a 
challenge to California school financing statutes based primarily on the feder- 
al equal protection clause; Van Dusartz v. Hatfield (334 F.Supp. 870 (D. Minn. 

1971)) another ec^ual protection challenge; and Rodriguez v. San Antonio Inde- 
pendent School District (411 U.S.I (1973)), a challenge to equal access to ed- 
Q ucational resources for property -poor school districts. 
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the standard of equality of educational opportunity required equal 
fiscal resources as measured in term^ of property values since it 
was the local property tax that provided the bulk of local educational 
funds. There were few significant efforts to require the incorpora- 
tion of educational need standards into the legal adjudication of equal 
educational opportunity. 

An interesting exception to this situation was the revision of 
the process by which the state of Utah provides school funds, Utah's 
old system met many of the objections of school finance court cases 
in the period of the late 1960s and early 1970s. Additionally, the 
National Educational Finance Project findings showed that only Hawaii, 
with its system of full state funding, had a better system of equaliza- 
tion of resources within the state. 

A study was commissioned in Utah by the state legislature to 
improve the system of funding even further. The result was a major 
revision of the process in 1973 which changed the measure of alloca- 
tion from a general "distribution unit" to a "weighted pupil unit. " The 
bill provided for an extensive system of weighting factors for ten cate- 
gories of handicapped education, for small schools, for professional 
staff costs, for administrative costs, and for vocational education. In 
addition, the new process equalizes school district spending per weighted 
pupiU 

The wave of cases and of school finance reforms concerned only 
with equalizing fiscal resources seems to have passed. Indications 
now would appear to signal the beginnings of new standards of equity 
in educational opportunity which may well consider wealth variations 
among school districts but also educational need variables among stu- 
dents. The first major court case to be decided in this so-called "new" 
generation of school finance cases has been the New Jersey case 
Robinson v. Cahill (287 A. 2d 187 (1972)). This case suggests that if 
a state has established qualitative goals of universal application to its 
system of public education, school finance reform may well be achieved 
by providing that the general objectives are not being achieved with re- 
gard to certain groups of students, and that one of the major factors 
contributing to this non-achievement is the lack of adequate financial 
resources. This case even went further into the issue by specifically 
stating that there may well need to be differences in costs to insure full 
educational opportunity. 
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Perhaps nowhere will this problem be better illustrated than 
in the fiscal plight of urban centers. Most large cities have higher 
than average wealth when measured in terms of either property 
valuations or adjusted gross income, but also have large numbers 
of socially and culturally deprived children. ^) To continue to 
consider only the equalization of fiscal resources among school 
districts while not equally considering the prevalence of high need 
differentials will not only not help but will continue to hinder the ed- 
ucational programs in cities. 



(18) This issue is extensively discussed in R.L, Johns, Kern 
Alexander, and Dewey Stoller. Status and Impact of Educational 
Finance Programs, Volume 4 (Gainesville, Florida; National Edu- 
cational Finance Project, 1970) Conclusions in this area would include 
the fact that local revenues alone do not equalize educational oppor- 
tunity for the culturally disadvantaged student. While state aid formu- 
las have great potential for funding the higher per pupil cost of educa- 
ting the students with greater need, there is often no provision for 
identification and compensating for the specific high cost programs. 

The study concludes that if disparities are to be effectively re- 
duced, either the state must adapt their allocation formula to all more 
effective identification of these students or hope for substantially in- 
creased federal funds - a hope with little chance of success in the near 
future. 
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To illustrate this point. Table 4 is provided to show the esti- 
mated percentages of "special need" students in selected urban school 
districts. 



Northeast^ 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N.y. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 



Physically With a 

or Special 

Mentally Learning 

Handicapped Disorder 



3.7% 
4.0 
3. 8 



4.7% 
N.A. 
.5 



Table 4 

Title I Vocational 
Eligible Technical Tot.d 



36.1% 

31.4 

48.9 



1.5% 

9.0 

7.2 



47. 0% 

44.4 

60.4 



Midwest 



Chicago, 111. 


2. 5 


.1 


60.8 


27. 1 


90. 5 


Detroit, Mich. 


2.6 


.3 


32.7 


.6 


36.2 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


3.8 


7.8 


16. 8 


2.9 


31. 3 


St. Louis, Mo. 


5.2 


.2 


29.8 


7.0 


42.2 


Cleveland, Ohio 


1. 3 


.1 


43.1 


6.7 


51.2 


Milwaukee, Wise. 


2.7 


N.A 


37.2 


N.A 


39.9 



South_ 

""Atlanta, Ga. .8 .1 7.3 4.9 13.1 

Houston, Texas 2.2 N.A 25.7 7.3 35.2 



West 



Los Angeles, Gal. 


1.9 


5. 


2 


34.6 


12.9 


54.6 


San Diego, Gal. 


1.5 


• 


5 


9.5 


6.1 


17.6 


Sari Francisco\ 
Oakland, Cal. ' 


2.2 


• 


8 


32.4 


1.9 


37. 3 


Denver, Colo. 


3.6 


• 


9 


16.4 


5.2 


26.1 


Portland, Ore. 


5.2 


2. 


3 


52. 7 


10.2 


70.4 


AVERAGE 


2.8% 


1. 


6% 


30. 3% 


6.9% 


41.6% 



Ta bl e Sou r c e : U^baji^chools_ fc^ch^ool 

Reality^ by John J. Callahan et al. National Urban 
Coalition, p. 34. 

Assuming that the figures provided in Table are accurate, Boston 
has over 36 percent of its total school enrollment qualifying for Title I 
assistance* The cost of educating these students is higher than the cost 
of educating students who would not quality as being either socially or 
culturally deprived. Some additional source of educational funds is man- 
dated for the urban areas if any sense of equity is to be reached. 
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Information gathered from this study - including both the 
questionnaire and extended interviews with a number of individuals 
in and out of education • has provided the bases for a number of 
recommendations relating to the question of state aid and support of 
public education in the Commonwealth* 
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RECOMMENDATION NUMBER 1 



ALL FUTURE ATTEMPTS AT SCHOOL AID REFORM 
SHOULD BE PURSUED WITHIN THE FRAMEWORK OF OR- 
GANIZATIONAL REFORM FOR EQUALIZATION OF EDUCA- 
TIONAL OPPORTUNITY. 



THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION SHOULD WORK 
WITH THE ADVISORY COUNCIL ON EDUCATION AND OTHER 
APPROPRIATE RESEARCH AGENCIES TO DEVELOP AN ON- 
GOING PROCEDURE TO IDENTIFY AND ACCOUNT FOR THE 
EDUCATIONAL NEED DIFFERENTIALS AMONG STUDENTS IN 
VARIOUS SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 

Equal expenditures will not buy equal opportunity in the face 
of local and regional cost differentials or for children with different 
combinations of needs. A stronger system is needed to help local 
school districts guarantee the availability of basic and special ser- 
vices to all citizens. 

School finance programs should not only be adjusted to com- 
pensate for dificiencies in a school district's fiscal ability, but pro- 
grams should be modified as necessary to insure that some equity 
exists in the quality of a district's basic educational programs. Some 
mechanism to reasonably assess the quality of school district programs 
and the specific educational needs of its students needs to be evolved. 

Simply stated, the existing school finance program in Massachu- 
setts does not have the flexibility to adequately measure or compen- 
sate for the differences in educational needs of children. Any revision 
to the financing program should include provisions for proportionately 
providing financing increases to school districts with high incidences 
of high cost students. 

A fundamental concern in this altered appr-^ach to state aid is to 
build in a commitment to be as concerned, if not more so, for the 
equity of educational opportunity as for the equity of fiscal ability. 

Information has been presented in this section that concern for 
quality of educational programs as well as equal access to those pro- 
grams was one of the major recurring themes which ran through both 
the questionnaires and interviews. (See Appendix C of this report.) This 
issue is also a major focus of the report issued by the Governor's 
Commission on School District Organization and Collaboration. To 
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paraphrase the approach afforded by that study, if our focus is 
excellence of service to all citizens, the state must act to ensure 
that no matter where a citizen resides he or she will be provided 
with onvenient access to basic educational services. 
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RECpMMEN^^ 

ALL FUTURE ATTEMPTS AT SCHOOL AID REFORM 
SHOULD BE PURSUED IN RELATION TO THE TOTAL PROGRAM 
OF PROVIDING AID TO CITIES AND TOWNS, NOT AS AN 
ACTION FOCUSED SOLELY ON EDUCATIONAL SERVICE INTER- 
ESTS. 

Competition for state funds to aid the cities and towns in the 
Commonwealth remains at a high level. Too often, educators pro- 
posing reforms to the process of school aid have acted in a limited 
or parochial manner and have proposed solutions to educational prob- 
lems which were politically and fiscally impossible. To avoid this 
continuing cycle of non-successful efforts to adjust only the education- 
al facet of aid to cities and towns, future attempts at school aid reform 
must be coordinated with the taxation impact of all other governmental 
services. 

Educators and others often become so convinced of the "rightness** 
of their arguments that there is a tendency to offer simplistic panaceas 
to solve problems of financing the schools. Most efforts at revising the 
aid formula in Massachusetts in the past few years have concentrated 
on the fact that there is inequity in the amount of money available for 
education in the various cities and towns because of inequities in the 
relative wealth of the towns. The real questions about the educational 
needs of the children of those towns have not been properly addressed 
and the shared responsibility for identifying new revenue sources has 
not been pursued with equal vigor. 

Pragmatically, and although it will not be an easy thing for educa- 
tors to accept, any major plan to alter the funding of education which 
involves increased state contribution will most likely be a tax equity 
question first and an educational equity question in the second instance. 
It is an issue that is resolved in the legislature and not any place else. 
Educational interest groups, tax reform groups, and fiscal conserva- 
tives can prepare a thousand plans but it is the legislature where the 
final plan is evolved. In virtually every state where major educational 
financing reform has been effected, it was legislative leadership which 
was able to draw together the many disparate elements and groups to 
forge the many final compromises which had to happen before new legis- 
lation was passed. School finance reform legislation alone rarely has 
sufficient support to be enacted - particularly when new monies or a 
major reallocation of funds is required. ^ 
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This point was the focal point of a recent study conducted by 
the Educational Governance Project at Ohio State University entit- 
led State^Poljxjm^km^ '^-?^!5£3.!l?liy£^a_ljs_is. 
The study concluded that since education dollars inevitably must com- 
pete with an expanding public sector, decisions on school finance are 
normally based on political expediency (i. e, , what can pass) rather 
than on the '^best'* education arguments. 

The Ohio State report also focuses upon the strong influence of 
personalities and policy influence in any school finance issue. For 
example, it concludes that state boards of education lack substantive 
policy influence. Chief state school officers are often active in policy 
making but the report concludes that much of this reputation is more 
perceived than true. Teacher associations are ranked as the most in- 
fluential at the state level, followed by school boards, administrator 
groups and teacher federations where they exist. 

Although the traditional fragmentation of education groups has 
tended to create conflict, the various elements concerned about school 
finance issues - educators, legislators, governors, the general public- 
have come to see that they can live with conflict about educational issues, 
the report says. Finally, it says that although school finance reform 
is broad based, it also is highly technical, and only a few individuals 
make the key decisions. Since it is a political issue, finance reform 
ultimately depends on the political leaders. 
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In the questionnaire, answers to the following question re- 
flected the perspectives of our respondents. 



In your opinion, which of the following general patterns should the 
re-examination of school finance programs and the distribution of 
state funds follow? 

N-226 Mun. 

(a) equalization of educational 
opportunity is a high prior- 
ity and school finance re- 
form should be evolved as 

soon as possible 40 19 9 16 84 37.17 

(b) school finance reform is 
only a part of general fis- 
cal reform and should be 
considered as one part of 
a comprehensive reform 

package 48 42 8 26 124 54.87 

(c) school finance reform is 
important but other fis- 
cal reforms have higher 

priority 2 - - - 2 0. 88 



(d) the case for changing 

methods of financing edu- 
cation have not yet been 

proven 4 5 4 3 16 7.08 



At the same time, however, school aid reformers must consi- 
der that aid to cities and towns is available in areas other than school 
aid reimbursements. School aid can not solve all the problems of urban 
areas - either in the form of property tax relief or in the area of free- 
ing additional funds for other municipal services. 
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State aid to education should be just that - and not an effort 
to help cities solve problems of fiscal over-burden in other areas. 
State aid to education should be carefully alloted so that school dis- 
tricts are able to use those funds directly for the maintenance and 
improvement of educational services. 

State aid is allocated on a school aid, not municipal aid, basis, 
but it is paid to the cities and towns, since school districts are not 
fiscal agents. School aid comes as a reimburseable expenditure, 
meaning that its amount is determined by what the districts have 
spent in a prior year. It is not identified with current school bud- 
get decisions, since it is the reflection of budget de'^isions of pre- 
vious years. No one knows for certain if the Legislature will fully 
fund state aid entitlements. Since entitlements are determined in 
part by averages that no one can accurately predict until after the 
fact, no one can with confidence relate a decision on a new expendi- 
ture level to the distribution formula. It is also difficialt to predict 
with confidence what school costs the local property tax will have to 
bear. There is no conclusive evidence as to whether additional state 
aid would go to schools, to other municipal services, or to tax relief. 
Increasing aid levels would alone do nothing to resolve these conflicts, 
whatever it might do as a tax equity measure, (20) 



(20) See Paul Cook, Op. Cit. , p, 1 3 for further discussion on this 
issue 
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CHANGES AND PROPOSED CHANGES IN SCHOOL AID 
DISTRIBUTION SHOULD BE REFERRED TO A LEGISLATIVE 
COMMISSION ON EQUAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY. 

THE GENERAL COURT SHOULD TASK THIS SPECIAL 
LEGISLATIVE COMMISSION WITH .THE RESPONSIBILITY TO 
ISSUE GUIDELINES CONCERNING FISCAL REFORM TO IN- 
SURE THAT ALL PROPOSED REVISIONS TO SCHOOL AID 
FUNDING BE FORWARD LOOKING AND PLAN FOR PROJEC- 
TED NEEDS OVER A MINIMUM PERIOD OF SEVEN-TEN 
YEARS. 

As the state is increasingly called upon to fund greater per- 
centages of the cost of public education in the Commonwealth, pres- 
sures will evolve for the state - through the State Board of Education- 
to assume a greater degree of control and regulation over issues which 
have traditionally been resolved at the local level. A policy issue 
which needs early resolution is the nature and scope of the state's 
responsibility to individual students and how the exercise of that re- 
sponsibility may effect the role of local school districts. 

Every school finance study of merit has established the position 
that local revenues alone cannot equalize educational opportunity for 
students with special or distinct needs. li there is a commitment to 
the concept of **equal educational opportunity'* then eventually the more 
equalizing power of state funds will have to be increased in percentage 
to fund local schools. The opportunity exists now to use the Special 
Legislative Commission to serve as the study group and the clearing 
house for all proposals to change the state process for school aid. The 
Commission could also work with the State Board of Education to help 
define the basic issue involved in school finance - what is the legitimate 
responsibility of the state in the financing of public education? 

I£ a general statement of policy could be established on that issue 
then the other questions of **how" and "when** in relation to school aid 
are made a little less complex. If such a policy could be evolved, then 
the fundamental priority questions and decisions on aid to cities and 
towns as well as the whole area of social services could then be made 
in a more reasoned framework^ 

As an example, if the state share of financing local education was 
known and a commitment to full funding was established, local school dis 
tricts could be more involved in the improvement of education and not so 
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heavily involved in the political games necessary to explain and 
justify high school tax impacts in the local towns and cities. The 
following item from the questionnaire is applicable at this point. 

Strongly Mildly 
Sui>p(ort Su£j>0£t 

Public education in the 
state would be improved 
If educational decisions 
at the local level could 
be completely divorced 
from considerations of 
local taxes 



Superintendents 


62 


19 




9 


4 


Representatives 


19 


14 


6 


23 


4 


Senators 


3 


2 


6 


9 


1 


Municipal Officials 


1'9 


15 


2 


7 


2 


Totals 


103 


50 


14 


48 


11 


Percentages 


45. 58% 22.12% 


6. 19% 


21.24% 4. 


87% 


N-226 


67.70 


% 




26. 11% 

















A related part of this recommendation would be that a strong 
case exists for the re-activation of the iMaster Tax Plan Commission. 
As has been stated several times above, it does little good to develop 
educational finance plans without a comprehensive financing plan. The 
Master Tax Plan Commission has done high quality work in the past 
and could be counted upon to analyze the state's fiscal position and 
projections and could come up with a long range plan which would en- 
able the entire aid to cities and towns to be reviewed and possibly up- 
dated* 

Throughout this report an effort has been made to establish the 
fact that any revisions to the process of allocating school aid needs to 
be a part of a comprehensive look at the state's system of revenue 
raising and allocation of funds. It is equally important that the raising 
of revenue be equitable. The MACE study conducted by the Massachu- 
setts Taxpayers Foundation entitled "Massachusetts Taxes: A Factual 
Guide to Future Action" discussed this issue in some detail. 



No Mildly Strongly 

Ogini^n jO£p_o£^e^_Ogj)0£e 
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Resources and skil s exist now to project the social needs 
of the staters population over a reasonable period of time, A con- 
ceptual framework needs to be established, however, that will 
enable individuals and agencies proposing changes in existing leg- 
islation to know legislative goals and priorities. 

In addition to the basic consideration called for in recom- 
mendation number 2, examples of issues in which goals and prior- 
ities might be established could include the following:^ 

(1) What are the legitimate financial needs of the public schools 
and how might those needs be met considering the other legi- 
timate needs for other governmental services and the financial 
ability of the state? 

(2) What level of educational opportunity should the state guarantee 
to all students? 

(3) How much latitude should a local district have to spend local 
funds above the established level of basic equity? 

(4) Sho\ild a commitment to work toward a defined level of support 
by the state in financing education be publicly established? 

(5) If a level of substantial funding increase for public education by 
the state is established, will the philosophy of local control of 
schools be materially altered? 

(6) What level of evaluation and ^^accountability" will be established 
to help local school districts insure that increased state funding 
will actually result in improved education for all students? 

(7) What new or adjusted sources of revenue might be needed to in« 
sure proper funding of legislated aid programs? 



(21) This concept of having the legislature publicly establish goals 

and priorities was a fundamental part of the National Educational 
Finance Project in the studies related to the planning fcr the 
financing of education. 
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At the heart of this recommendation is the desire to have a 
clear articulation of the state and the local responsibilities in pub- 
lic education. One of the oldest "truisms*' is that control of a pro- 
cess is vested in the hands of the funding source. With any substan- 
tial increase in state support of local education will come the 
pressures for the state to assure that the expenditures of state funds 
are being conducted in such a manner that true opportunity for access 
to quality education is afforded to all students. 

Any increased state role in the evaluation of programs and the 
establishing of priorities for the local systems may, at some point, 
conflict with the tradition of local control. The intent of this recom- 
mendation is to set the ground rules for an appropriate balance be- 
tween local and state educational groups v»i regard to ^'control" of the 
schools. Obviously, some balance is reasonable and should be under- 
stood at the same time that a different funding program was instituted. 

The situation is not one which is unique to Massachusetts. In 
response to the court decision in the case of RobjnsjmjAj^J^aJiil 
mentioned earlier, the New Jersey Tax Policy Committee recommen- 
ded that local school boards would continue to be responsible for the 
following areas even though the primary responsibility for funding 
would be the state: 

(1) Local educational programs; 

(2) Staffing ratios; 

(3) Appointment of personnel; 

(4) Selection and implementation of auxiliary services; 

(5) Work conditions and assignments; 

(6) Administration and management of the school system. 

This combining of centralized financing with decentralized control of 
the schools will take time as changes are affected in the traditional 
concept of governance. The state government will have to relinquish 
some of the control it would normally exercise as a result of its fund 
raising authority. The local school systems would retain enough 
autonomy to assume the responsibilities listed above while relinquish- 
ing the authority to determine how much would be raised and in what 
manner. 
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In Massachusetts, the perspective on local control is fairly 
traditional. The following item from the questionnaire reflects 
attitudes about local control and the quality of education. 



Strongly Mildly No Mildly Strongly 

Sup^£rt_Sup^£rt_02ijij5n_Ogjgoj£_0£2Pj£_ 



The quality of educa- 
tion depends upon the 
preservation of local 
control of the schools. 

Superintendents 
Representatives 
Senators 

Municipal Officials 

Totals 
Percentages 

N-224 



38 
21 
8 

19 



35 
18 
3 

8 



2 
3 
1 
3 



13 
21 
9 

9 



5 
3 



86 64 9 

38. 39% 28. 58% 4. 02% 

66. 97% 



52 13 
23.21% 5.80% 

29.01% 



THE STATE SHARE OF FUNDING PUBLIC EDUCATION 
SHOULD BE INCREASED THROUGH A PLANNED INCREMENTAL 
PROGRAM TO AN EVENTUAL PERCENTAGE LEVEL OF FIFTY 
PERCENT. 

The recommended level of state aid to public education is an 
arbitrary one. It is based, however, upon several points worthy of 
consideration. 



(1) The level of effort for financing public education by the state in 

Massachusetts is low when compared to the national averages 
and, except for New Hampshire, it is low even for New England. The 
national average for the share of revenue of the states for schools is 
43% and is showing a slight increase each year. Massachusetts cur- 
rently (1973-74) contributes only an estimated 24.2% of the revenue 
for operating the public schools. 
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(2) Massachusetts is a comparatively wealthy state with consid- 
erable fiscal capacity. An in-depth analysis is needed of the 
effectiveness of the various revenue sources but only to determine 
how to better raise the necessary funds. The state does have the 
capacity to raise and generate revenue if a commitment is exacted 
to do so. 



(3) The personal tax burden from residential property taxes in 

Massachusetts is almost sixty percent above the national aver- 
age. By most measures, the general property tax in this state is 
the nation's highest: (22) 

(a) In relation to population, it stood first in 1972-73 - the 
latest census - with $358 per capita, followed closely by 

Connecticut, New Jersey, and California. The United States 
average was $216 per capita. 

(b) In relation to personal income, it also stood first in 1972- 
73. Massachusetts property taxes of $74. 11 per $1000 of 

personal income far exceeded the national average of $48.41. 

(c) In relation to the value of taxed property, it stood first 
for single -family homes, according to FHA statistics as 

shown in table below^ 

While a significant reduction in this particular tax burden 
would not appear likely or practical, it is reasonable to substan- 
tially alter the use of monies raised by the general property tax. 
If a significant percentage of the school operating expenses were 
eliminated from the yield of the local tax, it would permit local 
communities to use more of the property tax yield to raise muni- 
cipal revenues* Without the heavy school expenses, the rate of 
increase for the local property tax would be slowed considerably. 



(22) Ma£8axhu8^tt£ ^->^^£il5LGuWe^o_Futji£e^A^ MACE 

Publication, December, 1974, p. 6 
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Table 5 

Average property tax per $1 , 000 of 
sales price of existing FHA-financed 
single homes in 1 0 highest states; 1972 









1 


MASSACHUSETTS 


$33.79 


2 


New Jersey 


30. 30 


3 


New Hampshire 


32.92 


4 


Nebraska 


32.89 


5 


Wisconsin 


32.47 


6 


Iowa 


28.54 


7 


New York 


28.29 


8 


California 


27. 56 


9 


Colorado 


27.09 


10 


Vermont 


26.92 


11 


South Dakota 


26.75 


12 


Connecticut 


26.38 


13 


Maine 


24. 74 


14 


Maryland 


24.48 


15 


Oregon 


24.06 


16 


Illinois 


23.29 


17 


Kansas 


22.76 


18 


Rhode Island 


22.65 


19 


Michigan 


22.27 


2G 


Indiana 


21.70 




50 States 


21.14 
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(4) Given the disparity in fiscal capacity of the various cities 
and towns, fifty percent is a practical average to work to- 
ward to provide adequate funds for financing education. 

The decision to recommend fifty percent as the average a- 
mount for the state to assume funding responsibility is based on 
two factors. One, the amount is a reasonable increase in light of 
the real world constraints facing the Commonwealth at the present 
time and in the near future. It is a substantial increase from the 
present level of funding and would move Massachusetts from its 
present ranking of 4b'ch to approximately 18th position among the 
states in percentage support to public education. This, in itself, 
would be a movement in terms of commitment for the state to as- 
sume increasing responsibility for the cost of public education. 

In the second instance, the level of fifty percent reflects the 
median expectations of the respondents to the questionnaire. 

At the present time, Chapter 70 aid is supposed to provide 
an average of 35 percent of the reimburseable expenditures of the 
educational costp of the cities and towns. In recent years the actual 
percentage has ranged between 25 and 28 percent. If the level of aid 
was to be changed, what in your opinion, would be the optimum _aver- 
agejpercentage of state reimbursement? 



Mun, 

^ugt^Jlep._Jeru_ p^ffj^^Tq^ 



Less than 35 percent 














45 percent 


11 


14 


3 


8 


36 


16.51 


50 percent 


27 


23 


12 


20 


82 


37.61 


65 percent 


42 


8 


2 


6 


58 


26.61 


90 percent 


12 


17 


4 


9 


42 


19.27 


Present funding is adequate 















N - 218 
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While considerable support (45.88 percent) is shown for an 
average level for state support of at least 65 percent, the major- 
ity of those respondents are superintendents with an obvious 
interest in the higher state contribution. The amount which tends 
to represent a more balanced position is 50 percent. 

It should be noted th^' whereas an average percentage in- 
crease from 35 to 50 percent would ^^e a substantial increase, full 
equalization would not result. Considerable fiscal pressure will 
still remain on the local property tax. Additionally, if no con- 
straint was placed on local spendirg, the differences between com- 
munities would remain although the relative gap would be slightly 
reduced. The effort to move the state share to fifty percent would 
represent an increased commitment to the goal of equalization - 
both of fiscal support and in expanding the resources available to 
students. 

It should also be noted that in formulating any process to in- 
crease the state's share of school aid, it woidd be imperative that 
the steps to reach the stated goal be realistic and that there be a 
commitment to fully fund that level of support and that the change 
be a part of a comprehensive revenue bill. 

The movement from the existing level of state funding to fifty 
percent would require a massive increase in school aid if it were 
to be accomplished in a single or even in two steps. Using the 1973- 
74 distribution year as an example, total new money in the amount 
of approximately $200 - $300 million would be required. Obviously, 
this amount of money would not be available without major new state 
revenue sources. Our proposal would be that the increase be accom- 
plished in the following manner: 



Year of Percentage of 

^ll^ii?}^^^— State^Aid 

1 35% - Legislature fully 

fund existing level 

2 38% 

3 42% 

4 46% 

5 50% 
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While it is difficult to precisely project the level of state- 
wide public education expenses over a five year period, it can be 
assumed that overall expense will continue to rise at 10-12 per- 
cent annually. Therefore, using that as a base-line, the estimated 
annual a^verage^ amount of new funds to raise the level of state aid 
to fifty percent would be approximately $70 - 80 million annually 
for five years. 
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AS PART OF THE COORDINATED STUDY OF AID TO 
CITIES AND TOWNS, THE GENERAL COURT SHOULD UNDER- 
TAKE A PROCESS WHEREBY LEGITIMATE AND AUTHORIZED 
AID PROGRAMS ARE FULLY FUNDED. 

Aid programs to cities and towns are established by statute 
and represent a fiscal commitment from the state to its communi- 
ties. Consistent underfuading of the various aid funds only tends 
to make the inequities which justified the establishment of the aid 
program more pronounced. As an example. Chapter 70 contains 
the provisions for general educational aid to the cities and towns 
and it has only been fully funded twice since it was established. 

In the section of the questionnaire which dealt with the exist- 
ing aid program, 56,95% of all respondents expressed their opinion 
that Chapter 70 as it was being administered was not doing the job 
it was designed to do. In a related question as to why this was so, 
61, 36% of the individuals responding identified the lack of full fund- 
ing as one of the most significant reasons for the existing aid pro- 
gram not working as it was designed. 

The net effect of this practice can perhaps best be stated by 
an observation in the study of school finance in Massachusetts con- 
ducted by John J, Callahan and William H, Wilken for the Massachu- 
setts Teachers Association in 1973. 

**Though the state does not vigorously participate in education- 
al finance, it does channel its modest State aid in a form that recog- 
nizes variations both in educational need and local fiscal capacity. 
For example, in 1968 - 69, Massachusetts distributed 97 percent of 
its support in a form which recognized (1) educational need or (2) 
fiscal capacity or (3) both. Contrast this 97 percent Massachusetts 
aid figure with that of the national average of 77 percent. 

While Massachusetts has a form of equalizing aid system, its^ 
unde rfunding_^ ofjbJiatjgr^g^rajii_£erjm 

£ort^jY^st£mJha±Js^^i^^gii^^ As noted by the National 

Educational Finance Project, Massachusetts ranked 33 among all states 
in its equalization performance. Indeed, 6 of the 7 other states that 
had a State aid program in the form of Massachusetts' had higher equal- 
ization scores as of 1970. Massachusetts has a State aid vehicle which 
could put substantial equalization into its school finance system. How- 
ever, it simply choose? not to use it, ^^^^ 
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(23) John J, Callahan, Jr, and William H. Wilkin, Educ^tion_Finan^^ 

Reform in Ma^sacjiusettj, A study conducted for tlie Massacliu- 
0_ s'etts^Teachers Association, 1973, pp. 3^^ 
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R E COMj^ENDA^^ ER 6_ 

THE GENERAL COURT SHOULD ESTABLISH, AS A HIGH 
PRIORITY, THE STRENGTHENING OF THE PROCESS FOR 
INSURING EQUITY IN THE ASSESSMENT AND ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE PROPERTY TAX. 

Specifically, this recommendation would involve three areas: 

(1) The state Tax Commission would be strengthened by insuring 
that it was given sufficient executive support, legal authority, 

and professional stature to insure full local compliance with state 
laws calling for uniformity of property tax assessment. 

(2) Training and certification of local assessors would be im- 
proved to insure that assessors are selected on the basis of 

demonstrated ability to appraise property. 

(3) All cities and towns would be required within a stated and 
reasonable time to cease the practice of fractional assessment 

and to assess all property at full value. 

This recommendation is in consonance with the recent ruling 
with the state's Supreme Judicial Court that partial assessment by 
towns is not legal and should be terminated. 

Problems associated with the need for greatly improved methods 
of equalizing local property values has been well documented - in this 
state and others. By not having all towns at or near full value assess- 
ment, the following problems remain: 

(1 ) The State Tax Commission is required to use partial data to es- 
timate the full values of property in each city and town. In 1973, 

nine towns revalued their property and in each of the nine, the reap- 
praised value of property exceeded the tax commission's estimates by 
significant amounts - i. e. , by more than 60%. 

(2) The state consistently underestimates full property values and 
this results in an exaggerated picture of the relative weight of 

Massachusetts property taxes. 
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(3) Underestimated property values in equalizing the values for 

use in state aid formulas results in a penalty for those cities 
and towns which have revalued their property. The result of this 
is that the communities which have not made an effort to revalue 
their property appear as being poorer than they are and, therefore, 
those towns receive significantly more in state aid than they are en- 
titled to receive, ^^^^ 

It should be noted that in both the questionnaire and in the in- 
terviews, almost sixty percent of the respondents identified poor 
assessment practices as major concerns in the process of state aid 
entitlements. 



If you believe that the existing school aid program is not meet- 
ing its designed goal, is the inadequacy of equalization in property 
valuation and assessment a factor? 



G r oiip Numb er_R es^ o^ncU 

Superintendents 34 
Representatives 31 
Senators 14 

Municipal Officials 2S_ 



Total 104 59.1% 

N - 176 
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(24) Information and analysis in the area of assessment and equal- 
ized property valuation was facilitated by data and publications 
from the Massachusetts Taxpayers Foundation, 
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RECOM^EimATip^ 

THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION SHOULD ESTABLISH 
A PROCEDURE WHEREBY EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM COST 
DIFFERENTIALS ARE COMPUTED BI-ANNUALLY AND ARE 
USED TO DETERMINE STATE AID TO CITIES AND TOWNS IF 
THE STATE AID PROGRAM IS SO MODIFIED. 

These cos-t differentials woiild be expressed in terras of weighted 
ratios and would include, as a minimum, the following types of 
educational programs: 

(1) Regular day, basic elementary grades 1-6 

(2) Regular day, grades 7-9 

(3) Regular day, grades 10-12 

(4) Kindergarten 

(5) Programs for students with special learning needs 

(6) Other special programs under Chapter 766, Special Education 
Law 

(7) Bi-Lingual programs 

(8) Occupational and vocational training 

(9) Continuing Education programs 

(10) Programs for disadvantaged students (Title I definition) 

As the structure of society has become more complex, so has 
the problem of identifying specific needs for specific children in a 
changing social environment. School officials are forced to plan pro- 
grams which are undercut by continuing migrations and shifting of 
students, by increasing social malaise and discontent, and by high con- 
centrations of students with serious educational handicaps concentrated 
in urban areas. A reduction in the population in rural areas coupled 
with a statewide stabilizing or declining birth rate, has had an uneven 
and artificial inflationary effect on per student cost in many districts* 
All of these factors have added to the difficulties in keeping up-to-date 
in the measurement of educational and financial needs in the state. 

Increasingly, school aid programs are attempting to measure 
the financial costs of designated program categories. These programs 
can then be described in terms of comparable work or service of the 
school staff, the target student population served, essential materials 
and facilities required as well as in their relationships to other pro- 
grams. In this regard, the total educational program can be broken 
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down into programs as functional components which can then be 
related to students, their needs and development. ^^^^ 

The recommendation that there be at least nine categories 
of educational programs in any new school aid program in the 
Commonwealth includes those categories in current use around 
the country and in Massachusetts, These may be altered or mod- 
ified as future needs of students might dictate. The procedure is 
designed to identify the target population through diagnosis of stu- 
dent need rather than using other indirect methods of cost estima- 
tion such as trying to anticipate the numbers of students having 
special educational needs or who might come from low income 
families. 

This recommendation is a reflection of the attitudes and 
stated opinions of both the questionnaire respondents and the inter- 
viewees that methods for improving the quality of school programs 
and access to those programs be evolved. It is also consistent with 
new legislative programs to provide state aid to education in North 
Dakota, Utah, and Florida. 



(25) Roe L.Johns et aL Financing^Educ^U 

Alternatives^ Columbus, Ohio: Merrill Publishing Company, 
1972, pp 194 ff 

(26) Majp^_SchqoJ._F^m^£^ A report of the Education 
Commission of the States. June 8, 1973 
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RECpMJMO^D^m 

THE GENERAL COURT AND ALL EDUCATIONAL AGEN- 
CIES SHOULD CONTINUE THEIR EFFORTS WHICH ARE DE- 
SIGNED TO RETAIN FISCAL AUTONOMY OF LOCAL SCHOOL 
COMMITTEES OVER DECISIONS CONCERNING THE OPERATING 
EXPENSES OF LOCAL SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 

In paraphrase, the New Jersey case of RoMn^s^njr^CaMU may- 
have established the basic tenet for school finance reform - the 
education of a community's youth is too important a function to be 
left to the fluctuating moods, and in some cases the low aspirations, 
of the taxpayers in a school district. 

Much has been said about the question of fiscal autonomy for the 
school committees of Massachusetts. While the ^'taxpayers* revolt** 
has not hit Massachusetts with the severity it has in other states, it 
may be assumed that a round of new taxes in the state could cause 
an increased demand for budget cuts in all areas but particularly in 
education. Here, frustrations over not being able to control or cut 
local school budgets reaches an annual crescendo every spring. An 
indication of the extremes to which tais frustration might go is indi- 
cated below. 

"Increased resistence to school support and its results are evi- 
dent at each level of government, but the taxpayers' revolt has been 
particularly acute at the local level recently. In California, thirty 
districts went badkrupt (and required state loans to continue operating) 
and 60 percent of the proposed increases in school taxes and new bond 
issues were rejected by voters in 1970/71. In Michigan, twenty of 
twenty-five requests for higher property taxes were rejected and thirty- 
six of ninety-one requests to continue current rates also failed to pass. 
New Jersey suffered its highest rate of budget defeats in history. New 
York in 1970 fell just one short of equaling its 1969 all-time high of 
120 budget defeats. These actions had a serious impact on school 
programs. In California in 1971, the number of teachers employed 
dropped by nine thousand while enrollment climbed by one h\indred 
thousand. In Michigan, 4,480 teachers and 248 administrators were 
notified that they would not be rehired in the fall of 1971. In New York 
State, a study of budgetary adjustments in 1969/70 showed a net reduc- 
tion in staff for English, foreign languages, guidance, psychological 
services, art, and music. 
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Individual districts use a bevy of administrative practices that 
were never taught in educational administrative courses. Four 
years ago, in Champaign, Illinois, teachers were paid with vouchers 
that local banks agreed to cash on the understanding that bonds could 
be sold to redeem the scrip* In big city districts where the crises has 
been most acutely felt in recent years, teachers have been laid off 
(in Cincinnati, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, and Detroit), schools 
have seriously considered closing early (in Philadelphia), class size 
has been increased (in Detroit and New York City), experimental pro- 
grams have been eliminated (in Detroit and New York City), school 
hours have been shortened (in Los Angeles and Cincinnati), libraries 
shut (in Cincinnati), and the next year's revenues used for the current 
year's payrolls (in New York City. (27) 

In Massachusetts, considerable interest and concern has been 
shown over this issue in local communities. An assessment of this 
concern was indicated in one area of the questionnaire. 



In general, what is the level of interest over the following issue 
concerning schools in recent elections within your area or consti- 
tuency? 



Low Level 



High Level 





Not a 


Concern 




Considerable 










Concern 




1 


2 


3 . 


4 


5 


Fiscal autonomy of 












school committee 












Superintendents 


5 


11 


28 


28 


22 


Representatives 


3 


4 


19 


27 


9 


Senators 




2 


5 


9 


5 


Municipal Officials 


3 


7 


15 


7 


13 




11 


24 


67 


71 


49 


N - 222 


4. 95% 


10. 81% 30. 18% 


31. 98% 22. 08% 
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In response to the question concerning retention of fiscal auto- 
nomy, the respondents to the questionnaire did not all agree on sup- 
port of the concept. 



(27) Berke, Op. Cit. ,p. 9. This issue is also discussed in considerable 
depth in Philip K. Piele and John Stuart Hall, Budgets, Bonds, and 
Ballots. Lexington, Mass: D. C. Heath and Company, 1973. 
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Respondents were asked to indicate the level of acceptance or 
non-acceptance of the following statement. 



•'Fiscal autonomy of the local school committees provides a means 
to avoid local underfunding of school programs. Such fiscal auto- 
nomy should be retained. 

Strongly Mildly No Mildly Strongly 

Su|>p£rt Suppo^rt Opinion Qgpose O pg ose^_ 

I ^ Z 3 " 4 5 

Superintendents 72 19 1 • 1 

Representatives 19 14 3 7 23 

Senators 8 5 116 

Municipal Officials 9 1,1 3 ^9 _ 13 

108 49 8 17 43 

N - 225 48.00% 21.77% 3.55% 7.55% 19.11% 

69.77% 26.66% 



The different responses by the three groups - educators^ state 
legislators, and municipal officials - perhaps reflect better than any 
other indicator the frustrations over the issue. All groups had indica- 
ted an overwhelming support of education. Only a relatively small per- 
centage of respondents had indicated any level of non-trust between 
municipal officials and school* committees. (Less . than 35 percent of 
all respondents indicated that they believed that a low level of trust ex- 
isted between municipal officials and school committees. It should be 
noted, however, that almost half (47. 50%)cf tne respondents including 
77. 78% of the municipal officials believed that schools did receive 
priority in the demand for tax resources. ) 

In the area of fiscal autonomy, however, the separation between 
municipal officials and superintendents is particularly telling. Over 
two-thirds of the respondents indicated that fiscal autonomy shotild be 
retained. However, this figure includes 97. 84% of the superintendents. 
Only 44. 44% of the municipal officials and only 52. 8*^% of the legislators 
favored retention of fiscal autonomy for school committees. This per- 
centage break-down closely parallels the recent votes in the state legis- 
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lature over the issue. The school officials overwhelmingly sup- 
port the issue, the municipal officials are split but tend to oppose 
the matter, and the legislators are closely divided. 

In many instances the opposition of fiscal autonomy reflects 
a genuine concern for the growing tax burden on the cities and 
towns. It should be noted that education, like other social ser- 
vices, is expensive. The legitimate and proper delivery of educa- 
tion programs to students in a community is of especial importance 
and should not be subverted or reduced by emotional pressures. 
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RECpMNng^DAJl 

THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION SHOULD EVOLVE 
A PLAN TO ESTABLISH A HIGHER DEGREE OF dHARED 
RESPONSIBILITY WITH LOCAL SCHOOL COMMITTEES IN 
THE FOLLOWING AREAS: 

(1) EDUCATIONAL GOALS AND PRIORITIES SETTING 
'(2) ESTABLISHMENT OF MINIMUM STANDARDS 

(3) LEVELS OF ACADEMIC PROFICIENCY 

(4) EVALUATION OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 

(5) SCHOOL DISTRICT SIZE AND ORGANIZATION 

A traditional belief in education has been that educational 
decisions should be made on the lowest level where they can be 
made efficiently. It would then follow that decisions should not 
be made on the state level if they can be efficiently made on the 
local level. 

On the other hand, control of the decision-making process 
naturally tends to move to the level where the source of funding 
resides. If school aid is effected and the state share of local 
school educational expense is increased, it may be assumed that 
pressures for increased state control of local education will soon 
follow. 

The State Board of Education might be able to anticipate 
this pressure by evolving a process of shared decision-making 
with local school committees in advance. The five areas listed 
above are areas in which shared responsibility might effectively 
exist. The responsibility for local budget review and approval as 
well as negotiating staff and teachers' salaries would continue to 
reside with the local school committee. 

The rationale for this recommendation is based upon the 
tradition of localism which has survived in Massachusetts until 
the present day. This is, of course, a strong Massachusetts her- 
itage, rooted in a history of village democracy. At its best, the 
tradition nourishes the strengths of self-reliance. At its worst, 
however, it spawns parochialism, inefficiency, and internecine 
bickering. In Massachusetts today, the tradition of localism has 
combined with state leadership to thwart efforts at the kind of coop- 
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eration and improvement that exchange of information and expe- 
rience might yield. ^^^^ 

One consequence of Massachusetts localism is an idiosyn- 
cratic pattern of local school districts, a jumble of confused 
jurisdictions and uneconomic units, that make rational planning 
of a state level exceedingly difficult* It has the added consequence 
of creating breaks and disruptions in the articulation of any one 
child's education from first through 12th grade, ^^^^ 

The Governor's Commission Report on School District Or- 
ganization and Collaboration explored in depth the problems re* 
suiting from the many operating and overlapping school districts 
in the state. One of its major recommendations is that strong 
action be taken to encourage the elimination of many of the small 
and inefficient school districts. 



"The State Board of Education should follow three basic di- 
rections in approving proposals for formation of new or expansion 
of existing school districts: 

A. Develop K • 12 School Districts that: 

1. Adequately meet the needs of all towns in a particular 
area, excluding no community that needs membership 
to serve its students properly, 

2. Encompass an adequate pupil base. Refer to appendix 
A for guidance on this criterion. 

3. Expand partial regional districts to include all grades 
in their member towns. Refer to appendix B for gui- 
dance on this criterion. 

B, Develop K - 12 School Districts that possess the capability 
of providing a high quality of service in each of the nineteen 
categories listed in this report. 

C* Develop an administrative system in which a superintendent 
is responsible to only one school committee no matter how 
many communities are served* "^"^^^ 

JZS) See The Governors Comrnission Report on School District Or- 
ganization and Collaboration. 

(29) * This issue has been discussed in some detail in the MACE Annual 

Report of 1971: Ma^sa^husett^ S£^ 

(30) Governor's Commission Report on School District Organization 
Q and Collaboration, Q^.^Cit. , Recommendation #3 
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While this approach is designed to eventually correct the 
problems in delivery of educational services, it would take much 
influence and encouragement to fully accomplish. In the interim, 
the approach of the State Board actively involving itself more con- 
clusively in the issues listed above would help to make the quality 
of educational programs more consistent. 

This question and related areas were discussed in the ques- 
tionnaire and in our interviews. In some areas, there appeared 
to be both political and educational support for an increased state 
role. 

r 

Listed below are a series of possible guidelines related to 
school district organization which might ue established to restruc- 
ture a program to finance public education. Indicate whether you 
would attach Considerable (C), Much (M), Little (L), or No (N) 
importance to each possible guideline by circling the appropriate 
letter. 

(a) 



(b) 
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Changes to state aid programs may necessitate some 


school 


district reorganization. State-wide studies 


should be insti- 


tuted to determine the extent o_ the need for 


re-organization. 




C M 


L 


N 


Superintendents 


31 39 


14 


5 


Representatives 


n 11 


31 


11 


Senators 


3 7 


6 


5 


Municipal Officials 


10 8 


18 


8 


N - 218 


55 65 


69 


29 




25.23% 29. 82% 


31.65% 


1 3. 30% 


Reorganization of school districts should result in an 


equali- 


zation of fiscal resources 


insofar as this is 


feasible. 






C M 


L 


N 


Superintendents 


44 27 


11 


6 


Representatives 


10 23 


17 


14 


Senators 


6 10 


5 




Municipal Officials 


13 19 


9 


2 


N - 216 


73 79 


42 


22 




33. 80% 36. 57% 


1 9. 44% 


1 0. 1 9% 




70. 37% 
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(c) Provisions should be included which would enable small 
school districts to continue if the citizens so desired. 





C 


M 


L 


N 


Superintendents 


19 


23 


32 


16 


Repres entatives 


15 


29 


15 


5 


Senators 


7 


7 


6 




Municipal Officials 


13 


7 


21 


2 




54 


66 


74 


23 



24.59% 30.41% 34.10% 10.60% 
55.30% 



In two of the instances cited above, the stated importance of 
guidelines indicates a significant majority favoring or showing inter- 
est in some aspects of reorganization. On the other hand, a majority 
also express interest in providing provisions for a small school dis- 
trict to continue if the citizens so desired. Of interest is the fact that 
in the third question a majority of superintendents and municipal offi- 
cials express a low importance to this issue while legislators express 
significantly more importance to the guideline. 
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ANY PROPOSED CPIANGES IN THE STATE FUNDING 
PROGRAM FOR AID TO CITIES AND TOWNS SHOULD CON- 
TINUE TO INCLUDE SOME FORM OF INCENTIVE TO 
ENCOURAGE SMALL SCHOOL DISTRICTS TO FORM OR JOIN 
REGIONALIZED SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 

These incentives should be'forward looking and include pro- 
posals which plan for the overall anticipated educational needs of 
school districts for a period of at least ten years. Such incentives 
might encompass but not be limited to the following areas: 

(1) Examination of existing statutes and regulations to repeal 
or eliminate those provisions which retard or discourage 
school district reorganization; 

(2) Guarantees that local school districts will not completely 
lose their identity in the larger regional district. Maximum 
citizen involvement should be sought in the development of 
plans, establishing school committee composition and re- 
presentation, and the development of proposed legislation 
(if required); 

(3) Optional provisions for regional school districts to assume 
bonded debt and receive state support for retiring debt pre- 
viously incurred by smaller districts prior to regionalization; 

(4) Increased percentage of state assistance for school or facili- 
ties construction which might be needed as a result of region- 
alization; 

(5) Incentive bonus aid in the form of reimbursed per-pupil costs 
for regionalized school districts; 

(6) Fully funded transportation reimbursement aid to cover the 
costs of transporting students within the regionalized school 
districts; 

(7) Provisions that guarantee a level of school aid which would be 
no less than the total amount which would have been received 
by the local school districts prior to regionalizing. 
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House Bill olOO of the 1974 legislative session had some 
regional school aid provisions included within its omnibus re- 
structuring of certain distribution and assessment formulas. 
Specifically, these provisions included: 

(a) a new regional school incentive which would be based on 
the reimburseable expenditures for the regional school 
and the school aid percentage under Chapter 70 and which 
would provide more incentive for full K-12 regionalization; 

(b) a changed incentive factor for the construction of regional 
schools by granting a higher percentage of construction 
assistance to regional schools with all grades (K - 12), 
than to regional schools with less than all grades. 



This issue is discussed extensively in Section III of the 
Report of the Governor's Commission on School District Organi- 
zation and Collaboration. Recommendations there support the 
contention that while increasing the size and scope of school dis^ 
tricts does not guarantee quality, the more efficient and effective 
use of such resources can be a factor in making quality more pos- 
sible and economical. 

In this study, the responses to several areas related to this 
issue have already been cited. Of particular interest is the direct 
question concerning incentive features. 



To the following guideline, indicate whether you would attach Con- 
siderable (C), Much (M), Little (L), or No (N) importance. 

Incentive features should be maintained at a support level high enough 
to encourage school district reorganization. 

C M L N 



Superintendents 
R ep r e s entati ve s 
Senators 

Municipal Officials 
N - 213 



41 


31 


11 


7 


15 


24 


15 


8 


8 


11 






2 


13 


19 


8 


66 


79 


45 


23 



30.98% 37.09% 21.13% 10.80% 
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The support for this guideline is significant by all groups 
excluding municipal officials. When questioned in succeeding 
interviews, members of this group explained that the "incentive 
features" known or suggested all were seen as aid directly to 
school districts and might be seen as potential reductions in aid 
to cities and towns. 

In the overall interest of providing the maximum opportunity 
for more efficient and effective school operation and, by ex- 
tension, access to a higher quality education it is believed that 

continued and active efforts to encourage regionalization are worth- 
while. 
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THE STATE BOARD SHOULD MANDATE THAT ALL 
ANNUAL SCHOOL DISTRICT FINANCIAL REPORTS BE PRE- 
PARED SO THAT A REPORT ON COST COMPARISONS WITH 
OTHER DISTRICTS OF SIMILAR SIZE UNDER STANDARD RE- 
PORTING CATEGORIES CAN BE DEVELOPED AND WIDELY 
DISTRIBUTED. 

This area> under the general concept of efficiency of opera- 
tion was one of the most commonly discussed items in both the 
questionnaire and in the interviews. It has been suggested that this 
annual report include but not be limited to the following areas: 

(1) Ratio of full time certified staff members or staff-member 
equivalents to full-time students; 

(2) Total expenditures per full-time student in the various oper- 
ating account categories (less fixed assets and debt services) 
as required under Chapter 72 of the General Laws; 

(3) Staffing and expenditure comparisons with comparable school 
districts. 

The purpose of this annual report would be to help ensure that 
no matter where a citizen resides in the state, he or she can be pro- 
vided with convenient access to basic educational services informa- 
tion so as to be able to use that information to make similar services 
available in local communities at a reasonable and comparable cost^ 

The area of increased public access to information is one in 
which educators need to be less defensive. On pages 28-31 of this 
report, the issue was discussed in terms of helping the public better 
understand the programs in each school system and even to appreciate 
the problems v :iich face the schools. Too long a history exists of ed- 
ucators guarding in an over-zealous manner the information which the 
public has legitimate cause to know and to study. The concerns of ed- 
ucators relating to the access to this data need to be put aside and the 
schools need to strive to better explain their policies in light of the 
relations of school operation, not in the half-light of selected informa- 
tion released. 
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To this issue, a number of questionnaire items were ad- 
dressed. In the area of "level of interest", a surprisingly low 
percentage of respondents at both the low and high level of con- 
cern expressed any significant level of constituency interest. 



In general, what is the level of interest over the following issue 
concerning schools in recent elections within your area or consti- 
tuency? 

Low Level High Level 
Not a Concern Considerable 
C(oncern 

1 2 3 4 5 

Public Involvement in Schools 



Supe rintendents 


5 


17 


44 


15 


12 


Representatives 


7 


13 


32 


10 


4 


Senators 




3 


13 


2 


3 


Municipal Officials 




4 


21 


18 


2 




12 


37 


110 


45 


21 



5.33% 16.44% 48.89% 20.00%9.33% 



The only group expressing a significant level of concern was 
the municipal officials. This interest was tied to local school ex- 
penses in almost every case. Without exception, individuals who ex- 
pressed a specific opinion on the issue of increased access to school 
informatio » (excluding superintendents who wero consistently less 
than positive on this issue) felt that the concerns over local school 
financing might well be lessened if more irixormation was readily avail 
able. 



In the area of state funding of education, this study found wide- 
spread misunderstanding and bewilderment over the process of state 
aid to citios and towns for reimbursement of educational expenses. 
As an example, consider the response to this particular item. 
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Under Chapter 70 of the General Laws, each city and town receives 
from the state a certain amount of money for the support of its 
schools. This state aid is based on a formula. Ideally, such a 
formula and program for state aid should be easy to understand so 
that everyone concerned knows exactly what the program and formu 
la accomplish. 

Would you indicate your general level of understanding of the 
Chapter 70 state aid program and the formula. 

Sup_t._Re£. Seru M:.^.: Totals 

(a) Understand the aid pro- 
gram - Comfortable in 
discussions about it 

(b) Generally understand 
the intent and workings 
of the aid program 

(c) Aid program and formu- 
la are confusing 

(d) The school aid program 
and formula are incom- 
prehensible 

K - 226 



If over one-third of the individuals who have the responsibility 
for administering the state aid program are willing to admit to con- 
fusion or a low level of understanding, then more and better infor- 
mation is essential. It would appear that some method of providing 
an easy access to information is mandated. The best system to ac- 
complish this is to make as much information available as possible 
in a format which enables the layman to understand the complexities 
of a process which receives up co two-thirds of the local tax dollars 
in many communities. To continue any other alternative is to court 
and invite continuing suspicion and negative response to the legitimate 
budgetary needs of public schools. 



29 10 6 9 54 

(23.89%) 



43 22 12 9 86 

(38.05%) 



17 32 3 24 76 

(33.63%) 



5 2 - 3 10 

( 4.43%) 
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SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 



!• All future attempts at school aid reform should be pursued 
within the framework of organizational reform for equali- 
zation of educational opportunity. To achieve this goal, the 
Department of Education should work with the Advisory- 
Council on Education and other appropriate research agencies 
to develop an ongoing procedure to identify and account for 
the educational need differentials among students in various 
school districts, 

2. All future attempts at school aid reform should be pursued 
in relation to the total program of providing aid to cities and 
towns, not as an action focused solely on educational service 
interests. 



3. Changes and proposed changes in school aid distribution should 
be referred to a legislative commission on equal educational 
opportunity. Additionally, the General Court should task this 
special legislative commission with the responsibility to issue 
guidelines concerning fiscal reform to insure that all proposed 
revisions to school aid funding be forward looking and plan for 
projected needs over a period of seven to ten years. 

4. Ihe state share of funding public education «?hould be increased 
through a planned incremental program to c,n eventual percen- 
tage level of fifty percent. 

5. As part of the coordinated study of aid to cities and towns, the 
General Court should undertake a process v/hereby legitimate 
and authorized aid programs are fully funded. 

6. The General Court should establish, as a high priority, the 
strengthening of the process for insuring equity in the assess- 
ment and administration of the property tax. 

?• The Department of Education should establish a procedure where- 
by educational program cost differentials are computed bi-annually 
and are used to determine state aid to cities and towns if the state 
aid program is so modified. 
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8. The General Court and all educational agencies should con- 
tinue their efforts which are designed to retain fiscal auto- 
nomy of local school committees over decisions concerning 
the operation of local school districts. 

9. The State Board of Education should evolve a plan to establish 
a higher degree of shared responsibility with local school 
committees in the following areas: 

(a) Educational goals and priorities setting 

(b) Establishment of minimum standards 

(c) Levels of academic proficiency 

(d) Evaluation of educational programs 

(e) School district size and organization 

10. Any proposed changes in the state funding program for aid to 
cities and towns should conti.iue to include some form of in- 
centive to encourage small school districts to form or join 
regionalized school districts. 

11. The State Board of Education should mandate that all annual 
school district financial reports be prepared so that a report 
on cost comparisons with other districts of similar size under 
standard reporting categories can be developed and wic'ely dis- 
tributed. 
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APPENDIX A 
DISCUSSION OF STUDY METHODOLOGY 

The main objectives of this study were threefold: (1) to sample 
political acceptance of existing state aid to public education; 
(2) to ascertain the expectations of both political elements for 
state aid in the future; and (3) to propose a series of recommen- 
dations that might assist in the gradual and long-range revision 
of state aid programs. 

In its original organization, the study was to have several compo- 
nents - developed initially as separate elements and then joined 
together as a final product. These elements inclutied: 

(1) A study advisory committee was formed to provide a broad 
spectrum of counsel to the study director. Members of this 
committee are listed at the beginning of this report and in- 
cluded a number of people with expertise and interest in the 
area of state aid to education. This committee met on sev- 
eral occasions to provide feedback on the progress of the 
study, to serve as an informal sounding board for the study 
director, and to provide a channel of commvmications to in- 
dividuals and groups interested in this area. 

(2) A questionnaire was developed and sent to a sample of educa- 
tors (usually superintendents of schools), state legislators, 
and municipal officials representing ninety-seven cities and 
towns in the Commonwealth. The mxinicipalities selected for 
inclusion in the study are included in Appendix B to this re- 
port. An effort was made to select communities by broad 
categories to insure a balanced coverage but also to include 
the communities containing the bulk of the state's pop\ lation. 

Included in the questionnaire were areas designed to accom- 
plish the following: 

(a) Sample existing thoughts about the present Chapter 70 
disbursement formula and its strengths or weaknesses; 

(b) Pose general and specific questions related to the expec- 
tations for state assistance in the area of education; 
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(c) Determine what educational programs and services 
should be funded in the school finance plan and for 
whom should these programs be provided; 

(d) Ascertain what the financial needs of schools will be 
in the near and long range future and what financial 
assistance would be required - considering the needs 
for other governmental services and the financial 
ability of the state; 

(e) Sample opinions on what actions might be possible in 
the 1975-78 period for changing the existing state 
funding procedures. 

The questionnaire and its tabulated responses are included 
in Appendix C of this report. 



As the questionnaire results were being collected and ini- 
tially tabulated, a sense of personal interviews were con- 
ducted with individuals having a vested interest or a 
particular perspective concerning state aid to education. 
These interviews were open-ended and conducted without 
the verbation recording of responses. The interviews were 
intended to provide background material and in-depth re- 
sponses to areas in the questionnaire. Thirty se^en complete 
interviews were conducted among representatives of the 
following groups: 



State legislators 
Members of state agencies 
School committees 
Municipal officials 
Supe» intendents of schools 
Labor union officials 
Advocacy groups 



School administrators 

Teachers 

Parent groups 

Members of the Press 

Bankers 

University staff 



Informatioj- md areas of focus concerning the conduct of the 
interviews e included below: 



(A) The interviews should expand upon the data we have re- 
ceived from tabulating the questionnaire. 
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(B) Encourage the person being interviewed to expand upon 
areas under discus sion. While we would like to have 
some consistency in the responses,' it is more impor- 
tant that we use this opportunity to obtain broader 
attitudes and opinions than are available from the ques- 
tionnaire. 

(C) Areas and general topics for discussion might include 
the following items. ^Pleas£» feel free to pursue areas 
beyond the simplistic responses which the questions 
might elicit. 

(1 ) Z]l?_£.^^il£lL£C_9i^L^ilL2?-^HE?^^^ 

How important is it? Will increased funding help 
local school districts attain higher quality educa- 
tion? What are impediments to local districts 
having quality programs? What does the interviewee 
feel IS most important in attaining ^'quality** educa- 
tion? What IS "quality*' education? 

Does such opportunity exist in Massachusetts 
schools? Urban schools? Suburban schools? What 
are the real constraints? Is the integration of urban 
schools a problem or an opportunity? What new or 
revised programs would be advantageous? How 
might different funding patterns help achieve these 
programs? *What evaluation mechanisms should be 
used? 

How well do you understand the provisions of Chap- 
ter 70? How well do you understand the other as- 
pects of school aid? Categorical aid? Due to the 
technical aspects of school aid, can it ever be under- 
stood by the layman? Is this a problem? What revi- 
sions might be in order? Why? 

( 4 ) Til e_ £ues ti on_ £ f_scho^ql^jH st jr i_c t_ ££5^ n iza^ti^oru 

Is there an optimum size for efficient and effective 
school operation? Should regionalization be encour- 
aged through types of incentives? What are the ad- 
vantages/disadvantages of small school districts? 
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Should communities be able to maintain small 
districts if they desire? What role should the 
State Board of Education play in this area? What 
roles should the Department of Education play? 
Regional offices? 

( 5 ) The^£uejU£n^£f^s])e^^ 

How well do you understand the new special 
education law (Chapter 766)? What changes, if 
any, should be made in the school aid programs 
because of the new law? Are cost differentials 
more advantageous than categorical aid? Why? 



Upon completion of the sampling and interviews, the data was tabu- 
lated and used as a basis for evolving the specific recommendations 
included in this study report. Additionally, a model has been deve* 
loped and included as Appendix E. This model is not intended to be 
the MACE model or even the foundation for a specific piece of legis* 
lation. It is intended to incorporate some of the recommendations of 
the study, however, and should be viewed as a working alternative 
to existing programs of state aid to education. 
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APPENDIX B 

CITIES AND TOWNS INVOLVED IN STUDY 
GROUPING BY CATEGORIES 

035 Boston 
281 Springfield 
348 Worcester 

2. C£nt£alJ^ties_Other jrjian_C£re^ 

044 Brockton 

095 Fall River 

097 Fitchburg 

1 28 Haverhill 

160 Lowell 

201 New Bedford 

236 Pitts fielt 

3 . l![l^H?^£!^l./522lDl^£i^i. Subu r^b_s_A dj a cej}t_ to_U 



Di^^ricts^ 






049 Cambridge 


229 


Peabody 


061 Chicopee 


243 


Quincy 


093 Everett 


248 


Revere 


1 6 3 Lynn 


258 


Salem 


i65 Maiden 


308 


Waltham 


1 76 Medford 







4. Suburban Districts 



008 


Amhe rst 


159 


Longmeadow 


285 


Stoughton 


009 


Andover 


166 


Manchester 


287 


Sturbridge 


023 


Bedford 


171 


Mai shfield 


288 


Sudbury 


025 


Bellingham 


198 


Natick 


290 


Sutton 


042 


Bridgewater 


199 


Needham 


294 


Templeton 


046 


Brookline 


207 


Newton 


305 


Wakefield 


056 


Chelmsford 


208 


Norfolk 


320 


Wenhrm 


067 


Concord 


220 


Norwood 


336 


Weymouth 


072 


Dartmouth 


264 


Scituate 


341 


Williamstown 


082 


Duxbury 


265 


Seekonk 


347 


Woburn 


131 


Hingham 


279 


Southwick 






155 


Lexington 


280 


Spencer 
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APPENDIX B 
Page 2 



5 . Medmmj;Size _CJtj£Tq\^^ 



016 


Attleboro 


209 


North Adams 


020 


Barnstable 


210 


Northampton 


096 


Falmouth 


239 


Plymouth 


107 


Gloucester 


.293 


Taunton 


114 


Greenfield 


325 


Westfield 


153 


Leominster 






170 


Marlborough 







6. Small Districts (3,000 - 15,000) 



019 


Ayer 


113 


Great Barrington 


259 


121 


Barre 


144 


Ipswich 


310 


024 


Belchertown 


191 


Monson 


326 


055 


Chatham 


197 


Nantucket 




074 


Deerfield 


227 


Palmer 








242 


Provincetown 





Salisbury 
Wareham 
Westford 



Rural Districts (less than 3,000) 



006 


Alford 


085 


Eastham 


013 


Ashfield 


089 


Edgartown 


022 


Becket 


195 


Mt. Washington 


033 


Blandford 


216 


Northfield 


034 


Bolton 


241 


Princeton 


058 


Cheshire 


249 


Richmond 


060 


Chesterfield 


255 


Royalston 


077 


Douglas 
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APPENDIX C 



Massachusetts Advisory Council on Education 
^tudj^£n_Firmncing_P 

Total Number Percentage 
Mail£d^ B^tHLH^--. 

Total 406 226 55.67% 

Educational Community 108 94 87.04 

(Superintendents) 

State Representatives 

State oenators 

Municipal Officials 
(Mayors & Selectmen) 



162 66 40*74 

40 21 52. 50 

96 45 46.88 



A . G ener al_In for maH 

1. Your position: Legislator (Senate) 

Leg i s lat or ( Hou s e ) 
Mayor 

Selectman/ Town Manager 
Superintendent of Schools 

2. Years in present position 



3. In general, what is the level of interest over the following 
issues concerning schools in recent elections within your 
area or constituency? Circle the appropriate number: 



Low Level High Level 

Not a Concern Considerable 



1 2 3 4 5 

(a) Quality of schools- 
educational results 
being achieved 



Superintendents 3 


6 


29 


44 


12 


Representatives 1 


6 


12 


20 


27 


Senators 




2 


6 


13 


Municipal Officials - 


3 


15 


10 


17 
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Racial balance of 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


schools 












Superintendents 


72 


12 


5 


2 


2 


Representatives 


41 


10 


4 


4 


7 


Senators 


9 


6 




3 


3 


Municipal Officials 


28 


5 


5 


5 


2 



Increase of school 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


budget 












Superintendents 




5 


13 


33 


43 


Representatives 




4 


7 


29 


26 


Senators 






3 


2 


16 


Municipal Officials 




4 


4 


14 


23 



Public involvement 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


in schools 












Superintendents 


5 


17 


44 


15 


12 


Representatives 


7 


13 


32 


10 


4 


Senators 




3 


13 


2 


3 


Municipal Officials 




4 


21 


18 


2 


Closing of parochial 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


schools-potential or 












actual 












Superintendents 


56 


19 


8 


9 


3 


Representatives 


18 


9 


27 


6 


6 


Senators 


3 


3 


9 


3 


3 


Municipal Officials 


13 


11 


5 


9 


7 


Adequacy of facilities 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


(including physical plant) 












Superintendents 


7 


15 


19 


32 


21 


Rep re s entat i ve s 


2 


8 


8 


26 


22 


Senators 




3 


6 


7 


5 


Municipal Officials 


2 


8 


8 


11 


16 


Fiscal autonomy of 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


school committee 












Sup e r int e nde nt 


5 


11 


28 


28 


22 


Representatives 


3 


4 


19 


27 


9 


Senators 




2 


5 


9 


5 


Municipal Officials 


3 


7 


15 


7 


13 



er|c ss 
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(h) Other Issues 1 
Superintendents 
Representatives 
Senators 

Municipal Officials 



2 3 4 5 

6 6 

12 2 1 

«» *• *• 

1 2 



4. In the school budget process within your area, to what extent 
do_XouJthinkjriunicipal officials trust the school committee (s)? 

Not at all ^£eat ^Extent 

r 2 3 45" 

Superintendents 1 

Representatives 4 
Senators 

Municipal Officials 7 



21 33 32 7 

18 29 13 2 

6 12 3 - 

13 13 93 



To what extent do you think the school committee(s) trust the 
municipal offic Is? 

Not at all G_reat JIxtent_ 

r 2 

Superintendents 2 16 

Representatives 7 24 

Senators • 12 

Municipal Officials 3 15 



3 


4 


5 


46 


26 


4 


28 


4 


3 


6 


3 




19 


5 


3 



6, The cost of providing public services tends to rise at a faster 

level than the public funds readily available for distribution. In^ 
your opinion, what is the level of competing demand for tax re- 
sources between schools and other municipal services within 
your area of representation? 



(a) competitive, priorities estab- 
lished by public 



^ugt^ 3^2^ Sen. M*^^ 



(b) competitive, priorities estab- 
lished by municipal official. 17 13 



(c) competitive, schools receiving 
priority 

(d) competitive, schools not re- 
ceiving priority 

(e) low level of competition be- 
tween sjchools and other mun- 
icipal services 



26 6 35 



24 20 
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In your opinion, which of the following general patterns should 
the re-examination of school finance programs and the distri- 
bution of state funds follow? 



Suf)t,^_Re£. S^Jli^MrPi- 

(a) equalization of educational oppor- 
tunity is a high priority and school 
finance reform should be evolved 

as soon as possible 40 19 9 16 

(b) school finance reform is only a 
part of general fiscal reform in 
the Commonwealth and should be 
considered as one part of a com- 
prehensive reform package 48 42 8 26 

(c) school finance reform is impor- 
tant but other fiscal reforms have 
higher priority and should be con- 
sidered first 2 - - • 

(d) the case for changing existing met- 
hods of financing education has not 

yet been proven 4 5 4 3 



Infoji_aaJbion^b£ut__^ 

!• Listed below are a series of statements about the public and ed- 
ucation. Please indicate your opinion of each statement by circling 
the number in the column which comes the closest to representing 
your acceptance or non-acceptance of the statement. 



Strongly Mildly No Mildly Strongly 

Support jupport Oppose Oppose Opppcre 

(a) Residents and voters 1 2 3 4 5 

who have children in 
school are more like- 
ly to support school 
budget increases than 
. those who do not have 
children in school 

Superintendents 44 44 3 3 - 

Representatives 32 27 2 5 - 

Senators 8 11 2 

Municipal Officials 18 18 2 7 
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(b) 



(c) 



(d) 



(e) 



Residents and voters 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


who own their homes 












are more likely to sup 












port school budget in- 












creases than renters 












Superintendents 


4 


26 


15 


35 


13 


Representatives 


2 


. 18 


3 


31 


12 


Senators 


1 


Q 

o 




1 n 




Municipal Officials 


1 


3 


7 


27 


7 


Middle-aged citizens 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


are more likely to show 










a high degree of inter- 












est in school related 












issues than either the 












very young or the very 










oia 

Superintendents 


£.1 


35 . 


6 


22 


9 


Representatives 


A 
t 


22 


7 


29 


4 


Senators 


1 
1 


8 


6 


6 


_ 


t T^a 1 ^^TT 1 2k 1 c 


1 1 


22 


7 


5 




The greater a resi- 


1 






4 


•J 


dent's educationetl at- 












tainment, the more 












likely he will actively 












participate in resol- 












ving school related 












issues 












Supe rintendents 


41 


A 

4Z 




D 


A 


Representatives 


13 






6 


1 


Senators 


9 


Q 
0 




Cm 




Municipal Officials 


15 


1 

1 J 


n 
# 


n 
f 




The greater an indivi- 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


duals attachment to a 












community, the more 












active he will be in 












school related issues 












Superintendents 


26 


43 


11 


12 


2 


R c p r e s e nt at i ve s 


13 


34 


5 


13 


1 


Senators 


6 


9 


3 


2 


1 


Municipal Officials 


13 


24 


3 


5 
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(f) The smaller the size 1 
of a school district, 
the higher will be the 
percentage of involve- 
ment in school related 



issues. 

Superintendents 24 

Representatives 1 9 

Senators 6 

Municipal Officials 9 

(g) Non^voting by resi- 1 
dents is a reflection 



of the stability of the 
political system and is 
a response to the de- 
cline of major social 



conflicts 

Superintendents 6 

Representatives 7 
Senators 

Municipal Officials 4 

(h) When local elections 1 



generate a substantial 
increase in turnout, 
one can infer that the 
election is a symtom 
of a deeply felt com- 
munity conflict 

Superintendents 39 

Representatives 23 

Senators 8 

Municipal Officials 13 

(i) The greater the de- 1 

gree of organized 
opposition to school 
related issues, the 
more likely is defeat 
of incumbents or 
school bond (construe- 



tion ) elections 

Superintendents 56 

Rep re s entati ve s 32 

Senators 1 2 



Municipal Officials 16 



2 3 4 



42 16 8 

19 13 11 

2 7 5 

19 9 5 

2 3 4 



16 16 31 

4 7 19 

2 *5 6 

9 2 13 

2 3 4- 



34 6 14 

26 ^ 13 

3 1 9 

17 5 5 

2 3 4 



28 1 5 

17 4 12 

3 2 3 

19 2 6 
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0) 


School districts re- 


1 


o 
L 




A 
*X 


i: 
















local newspaper sup- 














port" are more likely 














to have token opposi- 














t ion to school related 














issues 














Superintendents 


20 




Q 

o 


A 
*t 


n 
t 




Rep resentatives 


7 


44 


3 


8 . 


4 




Senators 


3 


14 


1 


3 


- 




Municipal Officials 


5 


19 


11 


7 


3 


(k) 


Citizens who display- 


1 


*> 




A 
TP 


c 




attitudes toward school 












officials are niore like 














ly to vote against in- 














cumbents and school 














related issues than those 












who support school offi- 












cials 














Superinter»Ccnts 


44 




-a 


1 






Repre s entati ves 


33 


26 


4 


3 


— 




Senators 


9 


6 


3 


2 


1 




Municipal Officials 


15 


74 




3 




(1) 


Equal educational op- 


1 


Cm 


'1 


4 


R 

•J 




portunity requires un- 














equal allocation of 














funds to local school 














districts • 














Superintendents 


54 


^1 


Q 

V 


7 






Representatives 


21 


22 


3 


1 5 


7 




Senators 


12 


5 


1 


3 


- 




Municipal Officials 


13 


7 


11 


11 


3 


(m) 


Educational programs 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




are influenced more 














by actions taken at the 














national and state level 












than at the local level 














Superintendents 


10 


33 


3 


29 


19 




Representatives 


17 


23 




17 


9 




Senators 


9 


3 




3 


6 




Municipal Officials 


13 


11 


3 


13 


5 
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(n) 



Public education in 
the state would be im- 
proved if educational 
decisions at the local 
level could be com- 
pletely divorced from 
consiaerations of local 
taxes 



Supe rintendents 
Representatives 
Senators 



62 
19 
3 



Municipal Officials 19 



(o) The Quality of educa- 1 
tion depends upon the 
preservation of local 
control of the schools 



Municipal Officials 19 



(p) The quality of educa- 1 
tion a child receives 
^ is a product of the 
quality of life of the 
whole community -not 
the quality of his 
schools 



Municipal Officials 16 



(q) Education is a funda- 1 
mental right of all 
children 



Municipal Officials 37 



Superintendents 
Rep re s entati ves 
Senators 



38 
21 
8 



Superintendents 
Representatives 
Senators 



33 
22 
12 



Superintendents 
Rep res entati ves 
Senators 



90 
64 
21 
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(r) 


Equal educational op- 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




portunity requires 














local commitment to 














the interests of each 














student more than it 














requires money 
















42 


2Q 


4 


7 


1 0 




Representatives 


do 


29 


3 


4 


/I 

4 




Senators 


5 


1 1 


3 


2 


- 




Municipal Officials 


1 3 


1 1 


7 


1 3 


1 




i. iscaL auLonomy oi 


i 






ft 


e 
D 




the local 9fVir>r>l f*DTn — 














niittees provides a 














means to avoid local 














underfunding of school 














programs^ Such fiscal 














autonomy should be re 


_ 












tained 














Superintendents 


72 


19 


1 


- 


i 




Representatives 


19 


14 


3 


7 


23 




Senators 


8 


5 


1 


1 


6 




Municipal Officials 


9 


11 


3 


9 


1 3 


(t) 


Education is the most 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




important function of 














state and local govern- 














ment 














Superintendents 


72 


20 


1 


1 


- 




Repres entatives 


17 


11 


12 


19 


7 






7 




(s 








Municipal Officials 


9 


1 2 


9 


7 


7 


(u) 


In today's society, it 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




is doubtful that any 














child may succeed in 














life if he is denied the 














opportunity of an edu- 




























Superintendents 


53 


25 


4 


1 


1 




Representatives 


26 


28 


2 


7 


3 




Senators 


Q 

7 


Q 
O 




o 

c 






Municipal Officials 


d I 




5 






(V) 


Education is the re- 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


sponsibility of the 














state and not of the 














local cities & towns 














Superintendents 


40 


22 


1 


21 


7 




Representatives 


7 


10 


10 


23 


16 




Senators 




3 


3 


6 


9 




Municipal Officials 


7 


9 


2 


9 


17 
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K Under Chapter 70 of the General Laws, each city and town re- 
ceives from the state a certain amount of money for the sup- 
port of its schools. This state aid is based upon a formula. 
Ideally, such a formula an4 program for state aid shoiild be 
easy to understand so that everyone concerned knows exactly 
what the program and formula accomplish. 

FIRST, Would you indicate your general level of understanding of 
the Chapter 70 state aid program and the formula. 



(a) 


Understant the aid program-comfor- 
table in discussions about it 


29 


10 


6 


9 


(b) 


Generally understand the intent and 
workings of the aid program 


43 


22 


12 


9 


(c) 


Aid program and formula are confus- 
ing 


17 


32 


3 


24 


id) 


The school aid program and formula 
are incomprehensible 


5 


2 


1 


3 



46 27 11 14 



THEN, would you indicate, in general terms, your level of support 
and acceptance of the Chapter 70 aid program as it is cur- 
rently administered. (Check as many items as required). 

(a) Aid program is acceptable as it cur- 
rently exists " 2-2 

(b) Aid program is unacceptable. Major 
revisions are necessary 

(c) Aid program is generally acceptable. 
Should be modified as indicated below: 

(1 ) to reflect variations in total local 
tax efforts 18 18 7 14 

(2) to remove minimum and maximum 
pe'rcentages from state aid compu- 14 6 3 4 
tat ions 

(3) to ;:aise the overall average level 
of 3tate aid 42 12 - 24 

(4) to include existing special category 
aid funds under the general school 

aid fund (i. e. , school construction, 15 3 - 8 
transportation, special education, 
occupational and vocational aid) 
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(5) to include supplementary aid for 

regional school districts 12 3 • 4 

(6) to establish a minimum level of 
mandatory educational expendi- 
tures for each city and town 19 9 3 8 

(7) to reflect variations in educational 

need among different school dis- 21 21 9 6 
tricts 

(8) to include provisions for cost dif- 
ferentials in different cities and 

towns (i.e., the cost of similar 17 21 8 8 

services may differ from town to 

town) 

(d) Aid program is generally acceptable, 

RU funding by the legislature of 22 12 6 12 

Chapter 70 is required 



Chapter 70 school aid is designed to help provide adequate state 
support for local education. In your opinion, to what extent is the 
aid program meeting this goal? 



To a great 





Not 


at all 




Extent 




1 


2 


3 


4 5 


Superintendents 


13 


45 


32 


2 1 


Representatives 


3 


31 


24 


6 


Senators 


1 


9 


10 


1 


Municipal Officials 


7 


18 


18 


2 



In your opinion, is the existing school aid program encouraging 
effort on the part of all cities and towns to provide the best possible 
education? 

To a great 





Not at all 




Extent 




1 


2 


3 


4 5 


Superintendents 


26 


35 


26 


5 1 


Representatives 


7 


23 


23 


11 


Senators 


3 


3 


9 


6 


Municipal Officials 


7 


22 


11 


5 
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4. The existing state aid program is designed to take into consider- 
ation the fact that some towns do not have the same ability to pay 
for educational programs as other towns do. To what extent is 
this provision working? 

To a great 





Not at all 




Extent 




1 


2 


3 


4 5 


Superintendents 


14 


44 


25 


8 1 


Representatives 


2 


32 


13 


17 


Senators 


1 


11 


3 


6 


Municipal Officials 


7 


22 


11 


5 
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Supt^ 

61 


18 


^__Sen^_ 
5 


M.O. 

24 


34 


31 


14 


25 


43 


24 


9 


14 


7 


6 


5 


2 



5. If your choices above tend to reflect that the existing school aid 
program is not meeting its designed goal, which of the following 
conditions might be responsible for this? 



(a) Lack of full funding of Chapter 70 

(b) Inadequacy of equ rlization in pro- 
perty valuation 

(c) Weaknesses of the present funding 
program (i.e. , Chapter 70) 

(d) Other factors 



D. Injorjna±ion_on 

1. Listed below are a series of possible guidelines related to school 
district organization which might be established to restructure a 
program to finance public education. Indicate whether you would 
attach Considerable (C), Much (M), Little (L), or No (N) impor- 
tance to each possible guideline by circling the appropriate letter. 

(a) Changes to state aid programs may necessitate some school 
district reorganization. State-wide studies should be insti- 
tuted to determine the extent of the need for re-organization. 



Superintendents 
Representatives 
Senators 

Municipal Officials 



c 


M 


L 


N 


31 


39 


14 


5 


11 


11 


31 


11 


3 


7 


6 


5 


10 


8 


18 


8 



07 
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(b) On both the local and state level, maximum citizen involve- 
ment should be sought in the d<?velopment of plans, criteria 
for school district reorganization, and proposed legislation. 





C_ 


M 


_L_ 


N 


Superintendents 


26 


34 


23 


6 


Representatives 


17 


34 


9 


4 


Senators 


6 


12 


3 




Municipal Officials 


15 


12 


13 


4 



(c) Reorganization of school districts should result in an equali- 
zation of fiscal resources insofar as this is feasible. 





C 


M 


L 


N 


Superintendents 


44 


27 


11 


6 


Representatives 


10 


23 


17 


14 


Senators 


6 


10 


5 




Municipal Officials 


13 


19 


9 


2 



(d) New legislation should provide "bonus** aid for reorganized 
districts on a per pupil basis. 





C 


M 


L 


N 


Superintendents 


31 


26 


21 


11 


Representatives 


4 


14 


32 


14 


Senators 


3 


1 


9 


6 


Municipal Officials 


4 


9 


17 


13 



(e) Incentive features should be maintained at a support level high 
enough to encourage school district reorganization. 





C 


_M 


L 


_N_ 


Superintendents 


41 


31 


11 


7 


Representatives 


15 


24 


15 


8 


Senators 


8 


11 






Municipal Officials 


2 


13 


19 


8 



(f) Provisions should be included which would enable small school 
districts to continue if the citizens so desired. 





C 


M 


L 


N 


Superintendents 


19 


23 


32 


16 


Representatives 


15 


29 


15 


5 


Senators 


7 


7 


6 




Municipal Officials 


13 


7 


21 


2 
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(g) Minimtim standards for school district operation should 
be issued as guidelines by the state - specific local stan- 
<!ards wovild remain a factor of local option. 

C M L N 

Superintendents 38 30 12 9 

Representatives 26 26 11 1 

Senators 11 9 1 - 

Municipal Officials 8 15 13 6 
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APPENDIX E 



MODEL SCHOOL AID PROGRAM 



The school aid program described in this model would combine 
the existing aid programs currently funded under the following 
areas: 

General Aid Chapter 70 

Special Education Chapter 69 and 71 

Transitional Bilingual Education Chapter 71 (A) 
Vocational Education Chapter 74 



The state aid percentage for funding public education would in- 
crease to 50 percent after five years. The transition to this level 
would be enacted as follows: 



Year 1 
Year 2 
Year 3 
Year 4 
Year 5 



35 percent 

38 percent 

42 percent 

46 percent 

50 percent 



Cities, towns, and regional school districts would receive state 
aid for reimbursement of normal operating expenses according to 
the following formula: 

Uo-r65" Equalized VaL /SAC local ! Sum of Weighted ^ 

L Equalized VaL /SAC statej Pupil Units 

State Average - Per Pupil Cost 

-•'Note: This percentage would change in each of the succeed- 
ing years - 

Year 2 (. 62), Year 3 {. 58), Year 4 (. 54), Year 5 (. 50) 
to reflect the gradual increase of the staters share to 
50 percent of the normal operating cost of the local 
schools. 
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Regional school districts would receive aid directly from the 
state and would apply aid received in this program to reduce 
the assessments to member communities. Equalized valuation 
per school attending child for the region would be determined by 
weighting the equalized valuation per SAC of each member com- 
munity in proportion to that member community's share of the 
enrollment of the regional school. 

An example of this process •.light be illustrated by using a fic- 
titious regional school district (Shawmut Regional School District) 
made up of the three towns of Coretown, Suburbia, and Fringeville 

Percentage » 
Students ESbJ[?li§J^SL Factory 

Coretown 550 $ 1 7, 600 56. 4 

Suburbia 275 32, 000 28. 2 

Fringeville 1 50 25, 500 1 5. 4 

Total 975 100.0 



For purposes of this model, the equalized valuation per school at- 
tending child would be determined by multiplying the Eq» Val/ SAC 
by the percentage factor and adding the sums therein. 



Exaingl£_ 

$17,600 X .564 $9926. 
32.000 X .282 9024. 
25,500 X . 154 3927. 

$22, 877. 

Thus, the equalized valuation per school attending child for this 
regional school district would be $22, 877. 
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The term 'Weighted pupil units'^ in the model formula refer to 
cost differentials for a number of differing types of educational 
program. For purposes of this model, the cost of providing a 
unit of instruction for a single pupil in grades 1 through 6 is 
established as l.o. Other types of **pupil unit** are weighted in 
terms of full-time equivalent as listed below: 

Weighted 



Type of Program PS.LiIillt 

Regular Day, Basic Elementary Grades 1-6 1.00 

Regular Day, Grades 7-9 1.25 

Regular Day, Grades 10-12 1.35 

Kindergarten 1. 25 

Special Education 

Integrated Programs , 2.50 

Substantially Separate 3. 50 

Tuitioned Out - Day Programs 5.00 

Residential placement 6. 00 

Bi-Lingual 1.40 

Vocational Training 2.10 

Occupational Training (Approved Programs) 1.60 

Continuing Education .20 

Programs for Disadvantaged Students 

(Title I definition) . 30 



(Note: The weighted pupil units in this model are ^'best judg- 
ments** of the current full-time equivalent costs and 
are based upon data available in the Department of 
Education's Ann\ial Report for the period ending June 30, 
1973. We have recommended that up-dated equivalents 
based upon current cost differentials for the categories 
listed above be established by the Department of Educa- 
tion bi-annually. ) 

For purposes of this model, $1000 is established as the "state 
average - per pupil cost." This is the approximate state average 
expenditure for regular programs - all categories - on a full-time 
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equivalent basis for the 1972-73 school year. In future years, 
this state average would be based upon the most current year's 
state average expenditure. 

This model operates under the assumption that no city or 
town will receive less total state educational aid than it did in the 
fiscal year immediately preceding the enactment of a new state 
aid formula. 



Exam£le_o£M^delJU 



Aid - I.O • .65 jEg^. Val/SAC local Sum of Weighted 

Eq. Val/SAC state ^ Pupil Units X $1000 



Andover 



Aid = 1.0 



.65 X 



32899 
25551 



Sum of Weighted 
Pupil Units 



X $1000 



^r^ogjam^ 



N£-Ji£-§tlld£nt£ Weight^ 



Weighted 
Pugil^Um^s 



Reg. (1 - 6) 


2790 


1.0 


2790. 00 


Reg. (7 - 9) 


1519 


1.25 


1898.75 


Reg. (10 - 12) 


1381 


1.35 


1864. 35 


Kindergarten 


558 


1. 25 


697. 50 


Sp. Ed. - Int 


40 


2.50 


100. 00 


Sp. Ed. - Separate 


12 


3.50 


42.00 


Sp. Ed. - Day 


12 


5.00 


60. 00 


Sp. Ed. - Residential 


4 


6.00 


24.00 


Vocational 


59 


2. 10 


123.90 


Occupational 


110 


1.60 


176. 00 


Cont. Education 


450 




90.00 


Bi-Lingual 


0 


1.40 


0. 00 


Disadvantaged 


167 


. 30 


__5J0^1J0 


Total 






$7916.60 
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Aid = .164 X 7916.60 x $1000 



Aid = $1,298,322 



Compared to Existing Aid EntLtlements 



Chapter- 70 Aid (1974) 

Special Education Aid (1973) 

Aid to Vocational Education (1973) 



$1,043,809.46 
162,454.00 



3, 851.00 



Total 



$1,210, 114.46 



(Note: The above computation incorporated the 1 973-74 

Equalized Valuation per School Attending Child figures. 
If the proposed 1974-75 figures are used the aid under 
this model would be agproximately $50,000 more. 
The exact figure here is impossible to project until all 
up-dated data is available. ) 
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Invitation to Comment 



The Massachusetts 
Advisory Council on 
Education invites your 
comments on this report. 
Any statements you mail 
to the Coimcil BEFORE 
APRIL 1, 1975, will be 
carefully considered by 
the Council in its review 
of the conclusions and re- 
commendations of the 
study director. 

The form to the right 
of this invitation may be 
clipped and used to record 
your comments. Attach 
additional sheets If neces- 
sary. Also, if you wish 
to appear before the Coun- 
cil to offer verbal testimo- 
ny on this report, record 
your request on the form. 
Mail your comments and/ 
or request before April 1, 
1975, to: 

Director of Research 
Mass. Advisory Council 

on Education 
182 Tremont Street 
1 3th Floor 
Boston, MA 02111 



Thank you. 



ERLC 
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COMMENTS ON MACE REPORT ON FINANCING PUBLIC 
EDUCATION (Use additional sheets if necessary.): 



FROM (print name): 



ORGANIZATION (if any) 



ADDRESS: 



TEL. NUMBER 



DATE: 



SIGNATURE 



A list Of Other Mace Projects 
Underway At The Time Of This Printing 

SPECIAL EDUCATION COLLABORATIVES-developing recommendations and resource 
materiab needed to promote collaboratives under Chapter 766. 

CmZEN PARTICIPATION— developing resource materials and alternatives to promote positive 
citizen involvement in educational decision making. 

STUDENT RECORDS— assisting the Department of Education in developing regulalioris and 
guidelines governing school records. 

ELEMENTi^Y SQENCE— assisting interested school districts in evaluating and improving 
elementary science programs. 

VANDALISM— developing resource materials for school districts interested in designing and 
maintsdning school buildings to reduce damage from vandalism. 

URBAN READING PROGRAMS-analyzing factors that influence the degree of success achieved 
by urban school reading programs. 

HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMAS— defming and proposing a statewide ^stem for flexibility and 
control of quality of student achievema\t in awarding high school diplomas. ' 

SCHOOLS AND THE ELDERLY— defining and proposing actionsja promote mutually boiefidal 
relationships between the elderly and schools/colleges. 

COLLEGE TEACHING— defining and proposing actions to assist college and universities in their 
design of systems for evaluating and improving teaching practices on the college level. 
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Some Other Recent Reports Of 
The Massachusetts Advisory Council On Education 



TITLE 

Effectiveness, Efficiency and 
Equal Opportimity in the Public 
School of Massachusetts 

Massachusetts Taxes: A Factual 
Guide to Future Action 

Aid to Private Higher 
Education in Massachusetts 

Higher Education in 
Massachusetts: A New Look 
at Some Major Policy Issues 

Strengthening the Alternative 
Post-Secondary Education 
System: Continuing and Part-Time 
Study in Massachusetts 

Something of Value (Summary) 
and 

Elementary Science Handbook 

The Here, Now and Tomorrow of 
Cable Television in Education . . . 
A Planning Guide 

Modernizing School Governance for 
Educational Equality and Diversity 

Massachusetts Schoob: Past, 
Present and Possible 

Child Care in Massachusetts: 
The Public Responsibility 

A Systems Approach for 

Massachusetts Schools: 

A Study of School Building Costs 

Organizing an Urban School 
System for Diversity 



Continuing Education in 
Massachusetts: State 
Programs for the 70's 

Guidelines for Planning and 
Constructing Community Colleges 

Pupil Services for 
Massachusetts Schools 
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